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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir is widely acknowledged in Great Britain and universally 
believed abroad that had the Liberal Government of 1914 

been in a position to declare, at almost any 
oh, stage of the diplomatic crisis preceding the 

Great War, that German aggression upon 
Belgium or France would bring this country into the field, 
the Megalomaniacs of Berlin would have hesitated to embark 
on their “ Frightful Adventure.” Some would state the 
proposition more positively, others less so. It is never easy 
to foretell the conduct of ‘‘ Wild men” at any given con- 
tingency. Germany was manifestly bent on war—Kaiser, 
“Militarists,’ Junkers, Liberals, Socialists, Catholics, 
Bankers, Bureaucrats, Bagmen, Professors, Parsons—men, 
women, and children were at one in welcoming what they 
had come to regard as the “ picnic ” of a military promenade 
to Paris. Unless we recall the atmosphere in Germany of 
those feverish days—which pro-Germans are working over- 
time on both sides of the Atlantic to make us forget—unless 
we realize both the solidarity and the enthusiasm of the 
German People for war, we misread and misunderstand 
a situation about which it were rash to dogmatize to the 
point of saying “‘ had we done this Germany would not have 
done that.” It is, however, safe to say that the doubt, 
hesitation, divisions, and vacillation of the British Govern- 
ment of the day effectively contributed to rob Peace of any 
prospect it might have had. As usual, our Pacifists promoted 
war by convincing the aggressor that when Germany’s hour 
sounded, Great Britain would look the other way, being 
“too proud to fight.” The late President Wilson on one 
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occasion characteristically charged us with war guilt in that 
we had not made our position plain at the time when 
firmness might still have saved the situation. In his opinion, 
which was by no means singular, had Germany realized that 
she would have to reckon with us, when she went on the war. 
path against Belgium, France, and Russia, the German legions 
would have stayed at home. It is always easy to be wise 
after the event. The Earl of Oxford and Asquith—while 
still Mr. Asquith and Prime Minister of this country— 
speaking on the anniversary of the outbreak of war in the 
Queen’s Hall in August 1916, thus emphasized the political 
ineptitude of Germany : 


Two years ago, in the week or the weeks which preceded the outbreak 
of war, as has more than once been pointed out, Germany was the victim of 
a double delusion. She was absolutely certain that, whatever we here might 
do or say in the way of protest, we should never join France or Russia in arms, 
ete. (Mr. Asquith at the Queen’s Hall, August 4, 1916.) 


WE confess to never having regarded this dangerous and 
dominating delusion of Berlin as anything for London to 
boast of. We always deplored the failure of our pre-war 
; Cabinet to declare a clear and unequivocal 
pores to policy intimating to all whom it might concem 
aia that any attack on our immediate neighbours 
would be viewed by Great Britain as an attack upon herself. 
In the first place, this offered the single hope of preserving 
the peace of Europe, which was only threatened from one 
quarter and by the prodigious preparations by sea and 
land that Germany had so ostentatiously made since the 
opening of the century. In the second place, as the instinct 
of self-preservation makes it impossible for us to tolerate 
either the annihilation of Belgium or the disruption of 
France, the sooner and the louder we proclaimed that fact, 
the less chance there was of its occurrence. This is s0 
elementary that we apologize for mentioning what should 
not be worth saying because obvious to everyone who 
stopped to think before the war. Thought, however, is 


not the forte of Parliamentary politicians, and it was unfor- 


tunately hopeless to try to persuade them to envisage 
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what they dismissed as “ unthinkable,” namely, an Anglo- 
German war. But when the storm had burst with all its 
dire perils and possibilities, eyes that had been hermetically 
sealed were temporarily opened, and not a few of the un- 
teachables became eloquent with their “never agains.” 
With the Armistice and the consequent relaxation of the 
strain our Bourbons reverted to type and speedily unlearned 
every lesson they had acquired during the stress, and in 
the interval they have rapidly reacted until to-day they 
are rather more benighted than they were in 1911-1914, 
when British policy, largely under the influence of the 
omniscient and infallible Lord Haldane, took the turn 
which conducted us from Agadir to Armageddon. 


Even Responsible Statesmen cannot alter the fundamental 
fact that was painfully plain every day of the German 
occupation of Belgium and devastation of 
Northern France—namely, that whether we 
like it or not—and our likes and dislikes are utterly irrele- 
vant—the fate of Britain is bound up with that of these 
nations. Any calamity to either of them would be a calamity 
tous. True as this truism was during the war, it is appre- 
ciably truer to-day, because developments entirely beyond 
our control have brought our country measurably nearer 
the Continent, especially those aerial developments which 
to the present generation are one hall-mark of their superi- 
ority over preceding generations, though some of their 
elders regard the invention of flying as not unlikely to prove 
a curse to the human race, especially to that portion of 
it inhabiting the British Isles. Our geographical position 
would determine British policy if nothing else did, and 
when we are exhorted by heedless Dominion newspapers to 
disentangle ourselves from Europe and eschew all Conti- 
nental responsibilities, we must answer, “ If the Dominions 
could tow the Mother Country 1,000 or 2,000 miles from 
where she now is, it would be physically possible to leave 
our European neighbours to stew in their own juice. But 
until that happy event their juice will remain our juice. 
We can’t get away from it.” 


Truism 
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Ir might have been supposed by persons innocent of Bourbon 
psychology that Liberal statesmen—conspicuously Mr. Lloyd 
| George, whose lamentable conduct in 19]4 
ie made his Prime Minister’s task infinitely 
harder—guilty of the unspeakable crime of 
keeping the British people in a Fool’s Paradise regarding 
the impending inevitable catastrophe, would be eager to 
make some amende. They would surely be determined to 
secure this unfortunate country against any recurrence of 
the horrors of war in part due to their contributory negli- 
gence? By no means. “ Wait and See” invited disaster 
in 1914. To-day its place seems to be taken by “ Don’t 
Care,” who is alleged to have come to an even worse end. 
We have the evidence of Mr. Asquith that Germany was 
“deluded” into believing that “we should never join 
France or Russia.””’ He would scarcely venture to affirm 
that that delusion promoted peace. He could hardly deny 
that it was provocative of war. In the eyes of the rest of 
the world British Pacifism was an incentive to German 
Militarism. Mr. Asquith was not altogether comfortable 
when he told his countrymen : | 
When the day of account comes and the tribunal is opened and judgment 
is to be pronounced, we shall all, each in his own measure, some, I agree, with 


a greater measure and some with less, have to bear our share of responsibility, 
(Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister, House of Commons, July 26, 1916.) 


But apparently the only contribution which responsible 
and guilty Liberal statesmanship proposes to make to the 
crucial problem of European security—which includes 


British security—is to demand that we resume the very | 


policy that helped the pan-Germans to plunge Europe into 
the Great War. The present British Foreign Minister 
(Mr. Austen Chamberlain) has attempted neither to “ rush” 
this country nor the Dominions into any Security Pact as 
Pacifists and pro-Germans suggest. It is simply a question 
as to whether Great Britain should openly acknowledge and 
declare responsibilities she can neither ignore nor shitk 
when the time comes, or whether history is to repeat itself 
and Perfide Albion inexorably drifts into another war in 
which her “isolation” would be anything but “ splendid.” 
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Tux European situation and this interminable discussion 
on “ Security ’’ is necessarily affected by the political situa- 

.. tion in France. It looks as though the 
ae, eect famous Cartel des Gauches or “ Left bloc” 
¥ which overcame the bloc national at the last 
General Election (May 1924) and provided France finally 
with a Herriot Ministry and subsequently with the present 
Painlevé Ministry were at the end of its tether. The excel- 
lent Paris Correspondence of the Daily Telegraph enables us 
to follow the trend of events in Paris, where they have 
shaped somewhat differently from expert anticipation. 
M. Herriot, though a clever and cultivated man, had the 
ordinary Front Bench backbone, and could be bullied to 
do almost anything by his Socialist taskmasters, at the 
crack of whose whip the late Prime Minister got under his 
seat. This type is more than familiar on our side of the 
Channel. Monsieur Painlevé was exceedingly reluctant 
to step into Monsieur Herriot’s shoes when they were 
vacated; Monsieur Briand, it may be remembered, had 
unsuccessfully tried to form a Ministry, which was vetoed 
by the Socialists, who, although but a fraction of the 
Chamber of Deputies, are seemingly allowed to rule the 
roost. Eventually M. Painlevé was talked into the Premier- 
ship and insisted that M. Briand and M. Caillaux—who 
don’t adore one another—should join his Cabinet as Foreign 
Minister and Finance Minister respectively. Moderates were 
reassured by the presence of M. Briand, Socialists by the 
inclusion of the Arch-Defeatist, who is equally popular 
with the Red International and the Black International, 
ie. the International Financiers of London and New York 
who seek to cripple France for the benefit of Germany. All 
should have gone as merry as a marriage bell—the Painlevé 
Ministry was generally regarded as a weak replica of its 
predecessor, and would presumably be as amenable to 
M. Leon Blum, the Socialist dictator at the Palais Bourbon. 


But as frequently happens in this strange world, things 
have “ panned out ” somewhat differently to the predictions 
of the prophets, who habitually forget that only the un- 
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expected happens. In the first place, M. Painlevé hag 
evinced more robustness than he was credited with. He 
_has not been content to sit and receive orders 
from the unconscionable Blum, and Blum is 
growing peevish as he watches the Government 
eluding his grasp and preparing to dispense with Socialist 
support. The three issues that are undermining—if they 
have not already undermined—the Cartel des Gauches— 
are Finance, Morocco, and diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. The Herriot Ministry foundered chiefly owing 
to its financial ineptitude and disingenuousness. It made 
an appalling mess of France’s finances, which Monsiew 
Caillaux was summoned to straighten out on the 
strength of his reputation as a Wizard, which rests on a 
somewhat slender basis. The Socialists demanded that 
relief should be sought by Spoliation alias the Capital Levy, 
and apparently imagined that M. Caillaux’s ‘‘ Defeatism” 
could be stretched to embrace Finance, but his remedy is 
heavily increased taxation. Consequently he and _ the 


Socialists no longer love each other. Still more furious are | 


the Blumites over Morocco, where France confronts 4 
somewhat serious crisis caused by the irruption of the 
Riffs under the Abdel Krim, who have been encouraged 


by the difficulties in which Spain has been placed, by her | 
protracted struggle with the Moors, to create trouble for 
the French. We do not pretend to be acquainted with the | 


crucial military or political situation which was sufficiently 


complicated to necessitate the French Prime Minister's | 
paying a flying visit—no longer a fagon de parler—to | 


Morocco, which has decidedly increased his prestige in 


patriotic circles at home, as has his reversal of the Herriot: | 


Blum policy of suppressing the French Embassy at the 


Vatican. The Socialists are said to be out for his blood, | 


but it does not follow that they will get it, as their hostility 
to any Government automatically calls up reinforcements 
from other quarters. 


Tue Manchester Guardian, which hates most of Britain’s 
friends even more cordially than it loves many of het 
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enemies, pursues France and Poland with a malignant 
fidelity that is only matched by the rancour of Mr. Lloyd 

: George, who works himself into a fever when- 
ae ever he contemplates the wickedness of any 
of our Allies in the war who are constrained 
by the animosity of Germans—and of Welshmen—to look 
to their own Security. But the generality of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen keenly sympathize with the solicitude 
of France, Poland, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, and other 
countries which, having had a taste of hostile invasion 
and occupation, are anxious, so far as may be humanly 
possible, to avoid repeating that experience. Conceivably, 
had Mr. Lloyd George’s country seats found themselves 
in a devastated area, he might be singing a somewhat 
different tune to-day, adoring the Germans rather less and 
less eloquent in vituperating our Allies in Anglophobe 
newspapers published in the United States. Or supposing 
the Manchester Guardian had had similar experiences as 
some Continental organs that found themselves under the 
Prussian Jackboot in Belgium and elsewhere? Our pro- 
vincial contemporary would surely be more tolerant towards 
the weaker brethren and make allowances for their anxiety 
to avoid future wars. As it is, it is as hard for France or 
Poland to do right in the eyes of Mr. Lloyd George or the 
Manchester Guardian as for Germany to do wrong. The 
Manchester Guardian’s latest effort to poison public opinion 
in this country against these nations as against Czecho- 
Slovakia takes the form of republishing the terms of the 
French Eastern Treaties, which it avers “have come into 
our hands” as though they were a profound mystery and 
charged with sinister import. Our flesh resolutely refuses 
to creep on perusing these documents, the terms of which 
are equally creditable to the sagacity and foresight of the 
statesmen of Paris, Warsaw, and Prague. Owing to Wil- 
sonian and Lloyd-Georgian diplomacy, and the fiasco of 
the Franco-American Pact and the Anglo-French Pact, 
France was forced to look elsewhere as “the English- 
Speaking peoples’ were advertising themselves as broken 
reeds in the event of renewed German aggression. 
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As the Manchester Guardian (June 6th) reminds us, in 199} 
and 1922, i.e. after the collapse of Wilsonianism and al] 

i it stood for in the United States, and the 
ee, development of pro-Germanism in our Coali- 
tion Government, France and Poland “ nego. 
tiated a Political Treaty ’—termed by our contemporary 
the “famous Franco-Polish Treaty of February 19, 1921,” 
likewise “‘a Military Convention, an Oil Convention, and 
Commercial Convention.” The Political Treaty is thus 
luridly described : 


The political treaty was a whole-hogger mutual undertaking to defend the 
existing treaty frontiers, and was, therefore, designed to be operative against 
both Germany and Russia. The two most important clauses, 1 and 3, had the 
effect of pledging the two parties to defend each other against unprovoked 
attack by a third party, and to defend their existing territorial integrity. 


The full text as set out in the Manchester Guardian is as 
follows, and we shall be grateful if any of our readers can 
enable us to understand what is wrong with a document 
which, on the face of it, is equally unimpeachable in sub- 
stance and in form. 


Franco-Po.isH PoriTicaL AGREEMENT. 

The Polish Government and the French Government, equally disposed, 
by maintaining the treaties which have been signed in common or which shall 
in the future be recognized by the one or by the other, to safeguard the state 
of peace in Europe, the security and the defence of their territory as well as 
of their mutual interests both political and economic, have agreed as follows: 
Article 1. 

In order to co-ordinate their pacific efforts, the two Governments undertake 
to concert with each other about all questions of foreign policy which interest 
the two States, and which bear upon the settlement of international relations, 
in the spirit of the treaties and in conformity with the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

Article 2. 

Economic improvement being the primary condition of the re-establishment 
of the international order and of European peace, the two Governments will 
concert together in this regard with a view to joint action and mutual support. 
They will work for the development of their economic relations, and will conclude 
special agreements and a commercial convention to that end. 

Article 3. 

If, contrary to the anticipations and to the sincerely pacific intentions of 
the two contracting parties, those parties or one of them found themselves 
attacked without provocation on their part, the two Governments would 
concert with each other with a view to the defence of their territory and the 
safeguarding of their legitimate interests, within the limits laid down in the 
preamble. 

Article 4. 

The two Governments undertake to consult each other before concluding 

new agreements which affect their policy in Central or in Eastern Europe. 
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Article 5. 


The present agreement will not enter into force until the commercial agree- 
ment now being negotiated shall have been signed. 
A. BRIAND. 


Paris, February 19, 1921. E. SAPizHA. 
The Manchester Guardian adds : 


It is commonly understood that Article 3 above has been supplemented 
by a military convention. The Poles, whose interests and inclinations have 
not been on the side of concealment, have advertised its existence, but the 
French have never admitted it, and the text of it is secret. There is, however, 
reason enough for assuming both that it exists and that it provides for the 
operation of a French military mission in Poland and for the provision of credits 
for equipment and arms. A French military mission, in fact, operates in 
Poland, and Marshal Foch has ceremonially visited the Polish General Staff 
in Warsaw. 


We cannot imagine two such intelligent communities as 
France and Poland, who have both suffered cruelly from 
_ the same cause—namely, their proximity to 
oy Prussianized Germany—not co-operating as 
closely as possible in confronting the common 
danger ; indeed, they would be lunatics to act otherwise. 
Moreover, it is our interest that they should consolidate 
their relations if, as we are perpetually told, “‘ Peace is the 
greatest British interest,” because, whereas there is no 
temptation to either France or Poland to attack Germany, 
there is serious risk of Germany attacking one or other of 
them who in combination might hope to deter her. As 
another item in the Francophobe campaign, which has 
become the hall-mark of “progressive” politicians and 
journalists in this country, the Manchester Guardian sets out 
the “Treaty of Alliance and Friendship between France 
and Czecho-Slovakia,” concluded on January 25, 1924, 
which we are told, “‘ though less important than the Franco- 
Polish agreement,”’ nevertheless 


Provides for consultation about matters affecting the common security 
of the two countries, or affecting the order established by the peace treaties. 
In particular, by Articles 3 to 5, it provides against specific dangers—namely, 
any attempt to modify the independent status of Austria or to restore the 
Habsburg or the Hohenzollern dynasties. 


This Treaty’s offence doubtless consists in having been 
signed, sealed, and delivered on behalf of France by Monsieur 
Poincaré (whose devotion to his own country debarred him 
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from being dictated to from Wales). The operative clauses 
of this Treaty are as follows: 


Article 1. 

The Governments of the French Republic and the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
undertake to concert with each other on questions of foreign affairs of such a 
nature as to imperil their security, or to jeopardize the order established by 
the treaties of peace of which they are both signatories. 


Article 2. 

The high contracting parties will agree on the appropriate measures for 
safeguarding their common interests in case they should be menaced. 
Article 3. 

The high contracting parties, being fully in agreement as to the importance 
for the maintenance of the general peace which attaches to the political 
principles embodied in Article 88 of the Treaty of Peace at St. Germain-en-Laye 
of September 10, 1919, as well as in the Geneva Protocols of October 4, 1922, 
of which they are both signatories, undertake to concert with each other on 
the measures to be taken in case the observance of these principles were called 
in question. 

Article 4. 

The high contracting parties, taking into particular consideration the 
declarations made by the Conference of Ambassadors on February 3, 1922, 
and on April 1, 1921, on which their policy will continue to be based, and also 
the declaration made on November 10, 1921, by the Hungarian Government 
to the diplomatic representatives of the Allies, undertake to concert with each 
other in case their interests should be menaced by the non-observance of the 
principles enounced in these diverse declarations. 

Article 5. 

The high contracting parties confirm their full agreement as to the necessity 
of adopting, with a view to maintaining the peace, a common attitude towards 
eventual attempts at restoration of the dynasties of the Hohenzollerns in 
Germany, and they undertake to concert with each other on the measures to 
be taken in this eventuality. 

Article 6. 

In conformity with the principles enounced in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations the high contracting parties agree that if in the future there should 
arise between them any differences which could not. be resolved by friendly 
agreement and by the diplomatic method they will submit the dispute either 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice or to one or more arbitors 
chosen by themselves. 


What signatories of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
or believers in the League can find to object to in the terms 
of this Treaty we are at a loss to understand. Not its least 
important or valuable feature is its frank recognition that 
the restoration of the Hohenzollerns in Germany would 
menace European peace. 


Tuat French statesmen have a keener and clearer pe 
ception of German aims than British statesmen is self- 
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evident from such an utterance as that of the present 
French Colonial Minister (M. André Hesse) at a recent 

meeting in Paris of the French Maritime and 
The i Ger- Colonial League (May 28th). We may be 
man twenace told that this is only natural, as France lives 
next door to Germany and has suffered immeasurably more 
from her than Great Britain, who enjoys such protection 
as the North Sea may still afford. As, however, the French 
have so far proved to be better judges of German mentality 
and German policy than ourselves, we should be well advised 
to heed their warnings, especially when, as in this instance, 
British Oversea interests are at least as much, if not more, 
involved than those of France. The present French Colonial 
Minister is not a follower of M. Poincaré—the bogy-man of 
Mr. Lloyd George and the consortium of the Round Table— 
but a colleague of M. Painlevé and M. Caillaux—the latter 
being a name that is honoured wherever France is hated— 
whose advent to power was hailed with glee by the posse 
comitatus of pro-Germans, whether in Lombard Street, 
Fleet Street, or Whitehall. M. Caillaux’s colleague at the 
French Colonial Office cannot be dismissed as a “ Chauvin- 
ist” or an “alarmist”’—the Painlevé Government is as 
Pacifist as the Government of any country periodically 
invaded by Germany dare be. In his speech (reported in 
the Morning Post of May 29th, and ignored by the London 
Press generally) M. Hesse pointed out that since the end 
of the war, although Germany under the Versailles Treaty 
had formally renounced all her colonial rights, a colonial 
propaganda movement had been developed in the country, 


_ which was as violent and intense as that which had been 


organized before 1914. The German Flottenverein (Navy 
League) had been reborn under the name of Seeverein, 
which was the same organization, but camouflaged its mili- 
tary objects and directed its efforts towards economic 
interests. The Reich at present swarmed with sections of 
the Deutsche Kolonial Gesellschaft, or German Colonial 
League, which devoted itself to propaganda in support of 
the return to Germany of her former colonies, and organized 
a “Colonial Day” in Berlin every year. The statement 
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of the French Colonial Minister comes as no surprise to the 
readers of the National Review because it deals with a topic 
on which we have “harped” as being of crucial interest 
to Great Britain and the British Empire. The speaker 
added that throughout Germany Colonial Societies wer 


being organized and conferences and meetings held on | 


Colonial subjects—every occasion being exploited to magnify 
the réle of Germany as a Colonial power. He therefor 


appealed to the French Maritime and Colonial League to | 


organize counter-propaganda to meet this new menace. 


NeirHer Great Britain nor the British Dominions can 


afford to slumber in the face of this persistent agitation } 


Tanganyika in Germany for the restoration of her vanished 

overseas empire. As we have repeatedly 
pointed out—as is, indeed, obvious except to those who 
are determined not to see—one of the main inducements to 


Germany to enter the League of Nations is the opportunity | 


membership will afford her of raising this very issue, by 
means of which she counts on thrusting a ramrod into the 
Entente, and possibly setting Great Britain and the Domin- 
ions by the ears. Africa will be her first field of diplomatic 
exploration, and if Germany consulted her own wishes she 


would begin by boldly proposing that the Mandate for | 
the administration of “German South-West” should be | 


transferred from the South African Union to the former 
taskmasters of the Hereros. It is, however, realized in 


Berlin that however pro-German may be the attitude of | 
General Smuts when in Europe, and of General Hertzog | 
generally, it is not practical politics at present to moot this | 


proposition, because both Boers and British would combine 
to resist it, and however “ conciliatory ” alias “‘ squeezable” 


the British Government may be wherever Germany is con | 
cerned, it would be difficult even for Mr. Stanley Baldwin's | 
Coalition colleagues to ignore the feelings of South Africa, | 


which, apart from a handful of German Jews in Johannes 


burg, would be a unit against the return of their forme | 
unloved neighbours. It is, therefore, now probable that | 
Berlin will open the ball with a plea for Tanganyika 4 
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being not only a far more valuable possession, but one that 
is more obtainable by reason of the fact that the South 
African Dutch take little interest in its disposition, and 
the Germans have learnt from much pleasant experience 
that when it is merely a question of over-riding British 
opposition, Downing Street may be relied upon to do what 
the Wilhelmstrasse wants. 


We are all for letting sleeping dogs lie, but these particular 
dogs are not asleep, as the British people and the people 

: overseas will learn to their cost as soon as 
Unsleeping the League of Nations has “ made the world 
pe safe for democracy” and promoted pacifism 
by embracing Field-Marshal Von Hindenburg. The new 
German menace to the British Empire—for that is what 
the re-appearance of Germany as a Colonial power is— 
should serve to solidify the Entente and should open the 
half-shut eyes of politicians at home and in the Dominions 
to the fact that some of them appear to have forgotten— 
namely, that once you begin treating Treaties as scraps of 
paper there is no knowing where the process will stop. It 
is easy for “leader writers’? on the London Press to de- 
nounce the French, the Belgians, the Poles or any other 
nation entitled to Security after the ordeal of 1914-1918 
for their “‘ unreasonableness”’ in hesitating to adopt our 
“broad-minded ” attitude towards Germany, whose “ good 
will” is once again the text of the speeches of “‘ Responsible 
Statesmen,” as in the good old days of Lord Haldane, 
when to mistrust Germany was to place oneself beyond the 


pale. But considering how completely our wiseacres were 


fooled by the Germans before the war, we can hardly expect 


other nations to “‘ go nap” on our judgment of German inten- 
-| tions because it suits post-war politicians to revive pre-war 
_ illusions. We merely provoke the Continent to retort, 


“Tf the British Government have this abiding and abounding 


_ confidence in Germany, let them give an earnest of their 
_ faith by restoring her overseas Empire to Germany who is 


itching to receive it?’ The answer to that is that however 
attached may be the four Front Benches of the two Houses 
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of Parliament to a nation that is the “ spiritual home” of 
not a few Front Benchers, neither the man in the street 
nor his wife, his mother, his cousins, his sisters, his uncle 
or his aunts share this obsession, and the last thing any 
Dominion desires is to have the Mailed Fist as a neighbour, 
It will, however, largely depend on the vigilance of Dominion 


Governments and Dominion Peoples whether this disaster | 


eventuates. 


AmoneG the microscopic number of Germans for whom truth 
possesses any attraction whatsoever whenever a lie js | 
deemed more serviceable to the Fatherland, | 


is Professor Hans Delbriick, the German 
historian. He has infuriated the great and 
ever-growing number of his compatriots who are “ out” 
to prove that it was Belgium that invaded Germany in 
August 1914 and not Germany that invaded Belgium, as 


Sidelight from 
Berlin 


was hitherto supposed. Herr Delbriick reminds Prussian | 


Pacifists who are devoting enormous energy to demon- 
strating the innocence of Germany of instituting the war 
that they must likewise dispose of the guilt of Germany 
in prolonging it. He inconveniently insists that, whereas 
in discussing War Guilt it is ‘‘ mainly the attitude of States. 


men and Generals that have been considered,” investigation [ 
should be extended to ascertain ‘‘ whether the elected repre | 


sentatives of the people loyally fulfilled their duties.” Upon 
this crucial question Herr Delbriick declares: ‘‘ It can now 
be stated definitely that in July 1917 we were quite in a 


position to make peace based on mutual understanding. [ 


The Erzberger resolution had shown the right way, when 
the members of the Reichstag permitted Dr. Michaels and 
Baron Hertling to prevent them from following it.” Pro- 
fessor Delbriick tells us in terms that the transformation of 
a defensive war into a war of conquest was not accomplished 
solely by the supreme army commands, by the pan-Germans, 
by the economic unions, and by Tirpitz’s patriotic party, 
but that the Reichstag shared the responsibility. This 
War Guilt of the Reichstag is equally important from the 
moral as from the political point of view, because Innocents 
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abroad who swallow any medicine the Germans offer them 
have been hocussed by the suggestion that the prolongation 
of the war was the handiwork of wicked “ Militarists” in 
defiance of German public opinion, whereas in truth and in 
fact Politicians of all Parties in the Fatherland, including 
the Socialists, were at one with the great German General 
Staff in their persistence on war. Why this thusness in the 
Politicians ? Simply because, as another prominent German 


Parliamentarian (Herr Conrad Haussman) has posthumously 


disclosed in a recent publication dealing with the events of 
1917, although many German politicans saw clearly what 
should be done they refrained from advocating it, because 
they realized that the nation’s passions were excited to 
such a degree that it was actually dangerous to propose 
restoring to the Belgians their freedom.* 


THESE revelations of Herr Hans Delbriick and Herr Conrad 


_ Haussman are peculiarly interesting and important. They 


Bs dispose of the question of War Guilt on 
pagel which German and pro-German propagandists 
are making stupendous efforts to bamboozle 

the world, which inevitably attain a measure of success 
among those ‘‘ English-speaking ’’ Politicians and Journal- 
ists who are only really happy when they have walked 
into some German booby-trap. German classes and German 
masses were at one with their Kaiser, and the Great German 
General Staff, in going to war in 1914, and in remaining at 
war in subsequent years. There was no wavering so long as 


. | they believed in a German victory, of which they entertained 


no shade of a shadow of doubt until the very end when the 
mighty German Empire crashed like a deflated Zeppelin. 
The only regret of any appreciable body of Germans con- 
cerning the war is that it was lost by the Fatherland ; 
though naturally, with so many millions of Mugwumps—to 
say nothing of Mugs—on both sides of the Atlantic who 
will swallow anything, the Germans seek to transfer their 
burden of guilt to Allied shoulders, so that the Fatherland 
May reap whatever political harvest can be gained by the 
* See Morning Post Berlin Correspondence, May 26th. 
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pose of injured innocence. In return for his remarkable 
disclosures concerning the real attitude of Germany in 19]7, 
and the fear of those in authority to parley with the Allie, 
lest the Furor Teutonicus should be aroused, it seems only 
fair to inform Professor Delbriick, if he does not know it 
already, that at approximately the date he mentions, namely 
July 1917, there was such an outbreak of “ stone-cold feet” 


in and around Downing Street that more than one Minister } 
would have jumped at almost any terms offered by the | 


enemy. Indeed, so “rattled”? were some of them that, 
unbeknown to the War Cabinet, a telegram was despatched 


from the Foreign Office to the British representative at the | 


Vatican, instructing him to ascertain what Germany's 
answer to the Papal Peace Note would be concerning 


Belgium. From this inquiry the almost irresistible inference | 


is deducible, that had the German Government been in a 
position to give even so much as a plausible assurance 


on the single issue of Belgium, pourparlers would have 


ensued with lamentable consequences to the Entente, and 
unbeaten Germany, after a short truce, would have been 
able to resume the “‘ frightful adventure.” In fact, we were 
within an ace of disaster from which we were saved by the state 
of public opinion in Germany, to which Professor Delbriick, 
not unreasonably, debits the subsequent loss of the war. 


ALTHOUGH obliging correspondents of British journals across 


the Atlantic continue “ dunning” foreign nations on behalf f 


“ Funding” of our American creditors, there is so far 

little to record in the shape of steps towards 
any settlement. Washington Politicians encourage them 
selves by periodically announcing that one or other European 
Power is about to follow the helpful British example by 
“funding” its debt to the United States. ‘“‘ Funding” is 


indeed becoming an obsession—perhaps a cross-word—with | i 


the powers that be, and although the President of the 
United States is under the Constitution deemed too important 
to entertain or to express any opinions, except in official 
messages, various persons privileged to visit the White 
House publicly intimate that this aspect of Reparations i 
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never forgotten, and that it is fully realized at the seat of 
Government that the mighty Middle West would be dis- 
appointed were there any remissness in American debt 
collecting. As Great Britain has gratified transatlantic 
aspirations—without even asking one awkward question 
concerning any back debts that may be due from defaulting 
States to English creditors—we occupy a strictly impartial 
position and should be able to judge as between our creditors 
and their European debtors. Repeated efforts have been 
made in the Beaverbrook Press to discredit Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin as the Chancellor of the Exchequer who ultimately 
funded the debt that hangs like a mill-stone around our 
necks, and which will cost every British Income Taxpayer 
at least 6d. in the £ throughout two generations. Possibly 
Mr. Baldwin might have obtained somewhat better terms, 
but the capital blunder, and, indeed, crime, was perpetrated 
in 1918 when Mr. Lloyd George gratuitously allowed Presi- 
dent Wilson to waive all British claims for war costs against 
Germany, on whose shoulders our American tribute should 
as a matter of course have been saddled. This demand 
morally invalidates the present American claim upon our 
Allies, and we shall be more than surprised should the 
French, the Italians, and other intelligent Governments 
follow the example of the common milch cow of mankind 
and pay up any considerable proportion of the huge sums 
they were constrained to borrow because the United States 
had sat so long on the fence, being, according to her Presi- 
dent, “too proud to fight.” Nor will impoverished European 
communities be encouraged in their ‘‘ funding ’’ operations by 
the latest evidence of the phenomenal prosperity of the 
United States, whose Internal Revenue Bureau discloses 
the fact that in the single year 1923 American incomes 
liable to taxation actually increased by £1,000,000,000— 
_ Le, as the Daily Mail New York correspondent points out, 
“more than the total of the British debt to the United 
States,” That is something for Signor Mussolini to sleep on. 


Wit so many preoccupations and anxieties nearer home 


—and with no Dominion keenly or actively interested in 
VOL. LXXXV 42 
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the Far East—it must be frankly acknowledged that 
both official and unofficial Britain have taken dangerously 

little interest in Chinese affairs, which 

have long been working towards a first-class 

crisis that would compel the attention of the 
world. This is not one of those many cases in which a 
somnolent or flabby Government has resisted the efforts of 
a vigilant and insistent Press to awaken ‘“ Responsible 
Statesmanship ” to some sense of the gravity of the position, 
China has not been kept before the home public to anything 
like the extent it should have been, considering the vastness 
of the issues involved and the immense British interests in 
the Far East, which are not adequately represented either 
in Parliament or on the Press. China is remote and incompre- 
hensible—the very names of the Chinese personages who 
emerge into view in different parts of this enormous Empire 
are impossible for Westerners to remember, while the few 
who are by way of being experts on China are not always | 
agreed as to what should or can be done. We look regret. | 
fully back to the days when a powerful China Committee 
interested the House of Commons, while the general public 
were educated by men of the calibre of Dr. Morrison, the 
famous Pekin correspondent of The Times, and Sir Valentine 
Chirol with his genius for getting to the heart of any tough 
foreign problem. The British Government of late years 
(partly under Washington influence, because curiously 
enough though London is never listened to in Washington, for ¢ 
some unaccountable reason Washington opinion dominates 
Downing Street, even though we are paying our debts and 
are therefore under no obligation to U.S.A.) has ignored 
China, and our Far Easterners have no effective organ for 
keeping public opinion in touch with their affairs and for 
keeping themselves in touch with home affairs, home 
politics, and home journalism. Meanwhile the unheeded 
enemy has been extremely. busy sowing tares in the wheat, 
with the result that malignant and poisonous crops ar 
growing in many parts of China which, even “ given goodwill” 
—which is Front Benchers’ remedy for every disease, evel 
when illwill is the very essence and origin of it—would 
tax every resource of statesmanship. 
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Tur German problem is a joke compared with China. We 
have no shade of a shadow of an excuse for misreading 

’ Prussianized Germany, whose record is, so 
Sinn Fein v. speak, “ known to the police.” It takes a 
_— fool or a knave, a Mug or a Mugwump, to 
be bamboozled by latter-day Germans. Of those who are 
still hocussed, not a few have either acquired or contemplate 
acquiring some German vested interest, or amour propre 
inspires them to pretend that Germany and the Germans 
are different from what they are. But with China it is very 
otherwise. ‘There we wander in worlds unrealized. Nor 
is our ignorance illuminated by the facile suggestion of 
Mr. Lloyd George—who has a gift for picturesque, if super- 
ficial, phraseology—that Europe is confronted by a Sinn 
Fein rather than a Bolshevist movement in China. It is 
always dangerous for anyone who has never seen China— 
as for most of those who have—to generalize about a vast 
and varied community embracing a third of the human race. 
Secondly, judging by the anarchy which Sinn Fein was 
allowed by Mr. Lloyd George and his Unionist dupes to 
impose on Ireland, Sinn Fein is first-cousin to Bolshevism. 
Dublin probably has a working agreement with Moscow, as 
with Berlin—and the two latter capitals understand each 
other fairly well. In the third place, the one thing certain 
about the anti-foreign movement among Celestials is the 
enthusiastic backing, open and unabashed, which it has 
{ received, and is now receiving, from Soviet Russia, which, 
though “ progressive’ Politicians in this country may be 
unaware of the fact, is at war with every Power that has 
“recognized ” it with the solitary and significant exception 
of Germany. If our readers inquired, “‘ What should be 
our policy towards China ?” truth would compel us to say 
that we are insufficiently acquainted with the facts to 
dogmatize on the situation, and should wish, in the first 
instance, to hear what Sir John Jordan and other know- 
ledgeable men advise—nor should we be surprised if they 
showed considerable reserve and even diffidence in prescribing. 


WE cannot affect to see daylight in the Chinese crisis, which 
might get infinitely worse without containing any promise 
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of betterment. The United States is playing her usual pay 
of selfish isolation—the Washington Government is almog 
afraid of being seen speaking to other Gover. 
ments about China—American missionaries arp 
at one with bagmen in believing that American 
interests will best be promoted by ostentatious aloofness 
from other Powers which, having an immense stake in Ching 
that has been laboriously built up by successive generations, 
are unable to adopt this attitude of detachment, combined 
with moral superiority, which is said to be favoured by 
Washington. Americans are presumably the best judges of 
their own interests, and are unquestionably entitled to 
pursue their own policy without let or hindrance from other 
nations. But we others, however despised by American 
highbrows, have also our rights and duties by our own 
nationals, which we are equally entitled to prosecute without 
being lectured from Washington or New York, and in the 
startling and sensational failure of the League of Nations 
to play any part in the Far East, or even to be aware of the 
existence of such a place as China—although, with the 
conspicuous exception of the United States, the nations 
concerned are members of the League and signatories of 
the Covenant—it is not extravagant to hope that some- 
thing in the nature of a Concert will be formed by the Powers 
who are conscious of their responsibilities. Recent events, 
crystallizing in a common peril, menacing both nations, 
have re-opened British and Japanese eyes to the suicidal 
folly of abrogating the Anglo-Japanese Alliance on the altar 
of American vanity. The British People were never con- 
sulted on this decision—there was not so much as one 
debate in either House of Parliament before the treaty was 
torn up at the Washington Conference, nor was any intelligible 
account ever vouchsafed of a proceeding which caused such 
profound chagrin and resentment in Tokyo as to prompt 
the Japanese Government to open negotiations with the 
Moscow Camarilla—whom Japan would otherwise not have 
touched with a barge-pole. The only return of Trotsky & 0. 
for this mark of confidence was to set to work to poison the 
Chinese against all foreigners, especially the Japanese, who by 
now realize that “‘ who sups with the Devil needs a long spoon.’ 


Great Britain 
and Japan 
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AurnoueH the much-discussed Canadian project to appoint 
a separate Canadian Ambassador—other than the British 

 Ambassador—in Washington has held fire for 
a gion m some years, the Mackenzie King Government 
Ye has seemingly decided on this step and the 
Canadian Parliament has voted 60,000 dollars (about £12,000) 
for that purpose. As Canada lives alongside the United 
States, her relations with her big neighbour are supremely 
important ; and considering how Canadian interests were 
systematically ignored—and sacrificed—in the bad old 
times before Downing Street was awake to the fact that 
London is not only the capital of an island but the Metropolis 
of a world-wide Empire, we should hardly have been surprised 
at some such development in the past and should have 
hesitated to criticize it. But circumstances are so vastly 
different to-day, so infinitely better than during the heyday 
of Little Englandism, when a powerful political school at 
home was consciously working to cast off the despised 
“colonies,” that we frankly regret a measure that is not 
only Separatist in character but sets a deplorable example 
both to the Mother Country and to other Dominions by 
suggesting that their interests are so incompatible as to 
make diplomatic unity impossible. If Canada deems a 
separate embassy in Washington necessary, other Dominions 
may follow suit—unless they are restrained by their sense 
of humour and reluctance to make the British Empire 
ridiculous in the eyes of the Americans by establishing 
seven separate Embassies in one foreign capital, respectively 
representing Great Britain, Canada, Newfoundland, Irish 
Free State, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 
We are not surprised at the attitude of the present Ottawa 
Government, because at the last Imperial Conference the 
Canadian Prime Minister diffused the impression that his 
enthusiasm for any common Imperial action was in the 
neighbourhood of zero, and that he was seeking opportunities 
to cultivate detachment. The policy of establishing a 
Canadian Embassy in Washington is clearly a sop to whatever 
local sentiment may prefer “ reciprocity” with the United 
States to any consolidation of the British Empire. 
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SoME rearrangement of the Colonial Office has long bee 
inevitable, as the existing régime had ceased to correspond 
hy with the constitution of the Empire, and was, 
hee ens moreover, utterly inadequate to deal with 
State the extent and variety of the work throw 
on the Department. The present Ministry 
was known to have the task in hand, and on June llth 
the Prime Minister informed the House of Commons that 
henceforward the conduct of Dominion affairs would be 
under a separate and new Secretaryship of State for Dominion 
Affairs with its own Parliamentary Under-Secretary, who 
would also act as Chairman of the Overseas Settlement 
Committee, and permanent Under-Secretary of State. Mr, 
Stanley Baldwin explained, however, that for the present 
this new Secretaryship of State would continue to be vested 
in the same person as the Secretaryship of State for the 
Colonies, and the Department of Dominion Affairs would 
continue to be housed in the Colonial Office. Simultaneously 
it was stated that Lord Clarendon would become the first 
Under-Secretary for Dominion Affairs, leaving Mr. Ormsby 
Gore to concentrate on the Colonies, Protectorates, and 
Mandated ‘Territories. In commenting on the Prime 
Minister’s announcement, the same evening, at the Corona 
Club—which consists of Civil Servants in the Colonial 
Service—Mr. Amery explained that 


the establishment of this new and distinct organ of government was only 
the outward completion of a process which had long been maturing with the 
increasing differentiation in the character of the work. From the point of view 
of the Dominions it was the recognition of a point of view put forward by their 
representatives at more than one Imperial Conference. 


The Colonial Secretary added : 


It is much more than a concession to sentiment. It is primarily a concession 
to the needs of the work that has to be done. 

We are, I believe, on the threshold of a period of great expansion and develop- 
ment in the Colonial Empire. The task before us is immense and increasingly 
complex. It is essential that the supervision of the task should be entrusted 
to an office which can devote itself whole-heartedly and uninterruptedly to this 
duty, and which can progressively modify its own internal organization to mest 
the more complex conditions of modern colonial administration free from all 
considerations due to work of a wholly different character. 


Both Dominions and Colonies urgently need two factors: 
(1) a positive constructive imperial policy on Joseph Cham- 
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berlain lines; (2) a sympathetic departmental outlook in 
London. Mr. Amery’s heart is in the right place, but 
several of his colleagues in the Cabinet are Imperialists in 
nothing but name, and not a few Colonial Office bureaucrats 
are ingrained and impenitent Little Englanders. 


More important than any departmental rearrangement, or 
than any paper scheme, is the personal touch between 

members of the Home Government and 
La | aes Dominion Ministers. As we are weary of 

insisting, we cannot reasonably expect Over- 
seas statesmen depending for their political existence on 
precarious majorities to jeopardize their Governments by 
frequent and protracted voyages to the Mother Country, 
though whenever they are able to come they are assured 
of a warm and enthusiastic welcome from every section of 
society at home. We must, however, recognize that the 
wanton action of the last House of Commons in scrapping 
the entire programme that had been laboriously worked 
out at the preceding Imperial Conference has naturally and 
necessarily given a set-back to the Conference régime, 
though fortunately the mischief has been to some extent 
repaired by the present House of Commons in restoring 
what its predecessor destroyed. It was confidently stated 
some months ago, and universally hoped, that Mr. Amery, 
the Colonial Secretary, would pay an early visit to Australia 
and New Zealand, which would be far more useful than 
any formal Imperial Conference that could now be held in 
London. It was likewise suggested that the British Prime 
Minister might spend part of the coming Recess in Canada. 
We have heard less of these projects of late, and do not 
know how they now stand, but we shall continue to hope 
that both Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Mr. Amery may find 
time, will indeed make time, to see something of the King’s 
Dominions, which under any Government worthy to be called 
“Tmperial’’ are as much entitled to their presence as the 
people of the Mother Country. We are fortunate in com- 
manding the services of such likeable ambassadors as our 
present Prime Minister and the Colonial-Dominion Secretary 
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of State, who, both being free from vanity, arrogance, pom. 
posity, and self-complacency, would be popular everywhere, 


THE successor of the much-lamented Mr. Massey in the 
Prime Ministership of New Zealand is (as is pointed out in 
, an appreciation by Mr. Fenton Macpherson 

hx, iMineney's in the Daily Mail of June 6th) the ‘fn of 
the native born to occupy that great position, 

Mr. Joseph Gordon Coates likewise has the advantage 
of being a young man as Prime Ministers are nowadays 
reckoned, being only 47. He comes, like his predecessor, of 
a farming family, was an M.P. at 33, and fought in France 
at 38, and became a Cabinet Minister at 41. He is believed 
to have been marked out by Mr. Massey, who had the 
highest opinion of Mr. Coates as a clear-sighted, capable, 
and absolutely trustworthy man, as his own successor, 
There is little room for doubt but that New Zealand has 
done her best to make good the heavy loss sustained by the 
British Empire in the death of Mr. Massey, who was a tower 
of strength through his innate common sense whenever 
any Imperial problem was under discussion. We can pay 
Mr. Coates no higher compliment than by expressing the 
hope that he may prove to be another Massey. The larger 
the issue submitted to the late Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, the more certain he was to reach a shrewd, sound, 
and level-headed conclusion. It was an incalculable mis- 
fortune that he was not the representative of the Dominions 
in the Cabinet that claimed to have won the war and that 
assuredly lost the peace, instead of General Smuts, who, 
whatever he may be in South Africa, is a Dutchman the 
moment he reaches Europe—a Politician who regards inter- 
national issues through Dutch eyes, which are vastly 
different from British eyes. Mr. Massey, on the other 
hand, was altogether too British to be persona grata to the 
Coalition Ministry, which consulted him as little as possible 
during the Paris Peace Conference, confident that his 
loyalty would restrain him from giving away the mis-called 
‘Imperial Government,” some of whose members worked 
overtime for Germany. 
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Ws have all enjoyed the accounts of the Prince of Wales’s 
delightful tour in South Africa. Such an episode cannot fail 
; to enhearten the British and loyal Dutch, 

The Prince's and to rejoice the natives. The Prince is 
South Africa credibly reported to have produced a marked 
effect upon the Labour Party, who are 

mainly English, though under thoughtless influences they 
have momentarily lost their sense of direction and are sup- 
porting General Hertzog and his Secessionist and anti- 
British colleagues, without fully realizing what they are 
doing. On the bulk of General Hertzog’s supporters, 
extreme Nationalists and Anglophobes, the Prince’s visit 
will have no permanent effect. The Dutch have rolled up 
to greet him, have behaved with courtesy, and there the 
matter ends. They used in the Boer War to go and listen 
to our military bands in much the same spirit. They liked 
music and did not mind its source. In the same way they 
like a function and a holiday, and will welcome anyone who 
provides this. The Prince himself, as always, has done his 
part splendidly, the strain of which is only made possible 
by his own sincerity and spontaneity and intense sympathy. 
We must not, however, allow the tributes of British corre- 
spondents, or the enthusiasm of British communities, to blind 
us to the true situation, which remains what it has been 
from the day we gave Self-Government to the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, and allowed the tide of British 
emigration to be stopped. General Botha was a man of 
his word, and held enough of his people to enable South 
Africa to stay in the Empire during the war without serious 
civil war. But General Hertzog, the present Prime Minister, 
has other views, and was elected in consequence of them. 
His intention on taking office is believed to have been simply 
and frankly to work for the Secession of the whole Union 
of South Africa, but he is thought to have modified his 
programme somewhat owing to the stiff attitude of Natal 
and the Eastern Province of Cape Colony. His present aim 
is said to be to leave the Cape and Natal Provinces on one 
side, and to declare the Orange Free State and Transvaal 
Provinces of the Union Independent Republics, thus 
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restoring the pre-Boer War conditions, except that tho 
two Provinces are now, thanks to English brains and capital, 
going concerns, and are much richer and more agreeabk 
to live in than before 1899. 


Wuart British enterprise and British administration haye 
done for these communities has to be seen in order to be 
The W. believed. The Boer calculation is that they 
Way rong = can now carry on without us, and squeeze 


two Provinces, and that they can inherit the land and the 
pickings thereof. General Hertzog is said to be endeavouring 
by unjust and provocative measures to stir up the natives 
to make trouble in order that he may have an excuse for 
getting back to the enjoyable conditions where each Boer 
can do what he likes with his natives. There is an active 
demand for the re-enactment of the Sjamboking laws, 
Articles—which never reach England—are still published in 
the Transvaal vernacular Press asking for the restoration of 
the right of every white man to flog natives ad lib.; and 
the dreadful outrages by the Dutch on the Bloemfontein 
natives last April show the tendency of Free State Dutchmen. 
We at home should try to realize these things for ourselves. 
We are all sharers in this Great Empire, and we ought to 
know more than we do about some of our restless bedfellows. 
The Boer, who is like not a few other people, wants to eat 
his cake and have it. He quite realizes the advantages of 
our help, and if we were not always making up to him, 
and suggesting that we are afraid of him, and that he 
may take any liberties he pleases, he would behave better, 
After all, he is a near relation of the Germans, whom we 
should by this time know something about. If the Boer 
heard more straight talk and realized that we were not 
such fools as we looked, he would both understand and like 
us better. It would save an infinity of trouble if the Home 
Government told General Hertzog plainly that we should 
not support any policy of provocation and brutality to the 
natives, and that if he engineers a native rebellion we shouli 
hold him guilty. We should make it equally clear that the 
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secession of any part of the Union would be resisted in the 
interests of the Union and of the Empire. The pinchbeck 
Separatists, who would make two bites of the cherry, are infi- 
nitely more contemptible than those who prefer to do it in one. 


The Times of June 4th contained an interesting telegram 
from its Johannesburg Correspondent on the possibilities 
. of irrigating the Kalahari, as reported from an 
Paral aeroplane survey. Thoughtful South Africans 
. have long been alarmed at the increase of 

the drought area in all Western South Africa, and to the 
observations taken during the lifetime of this generation 
may be added the knowledge gained by studying such few 
records as there are, and the evidence of the existence of 
rivers and swamps where now there are only sand and rock. 
Professor Schwarz, of Rhodes University, Grahamstown, has 
for years been trying to arouse attention to this important 
question. He has written and spoken, he has travelled 
and, as much as a private individual may, surveyed. But 
so far he has never been able to persuade any South African 
Government to have a proper survey of levels made to see 
whether the Kalahari can be irrigated. General Smuts 
said frankly in the House of Assembly when he was Prime 
Minister that he was afraid of the cost, which might be 
£20,000, and that the survey would take five years. Pro- 
fessor Schwarz’s scheme is very far-reaching. It would 
involve agreements with the Belgian and Portuguese Govern- 
ments. It would also mean the risking of considerable 
capital. The theory on which it is based is that the Victoria 
Falls, the present level of which he believes to be com- 
paratively recent, have drained the watershed unduly and 
have deprived the Kalahari and Bechuanaland of their 
proper supply of water, also that the water of the Kunene 
could be forced back into a former bed and thereby irrigate 
a great part of the desert. His theories can only be proved 
by a proper survey undertaken by disinterested people. The 
aeroplane survey reported can hardly be a serious one, nor 
one on which a great scheme could be based, though its 
confirmation of the Professor’s theories is very encouraging. 
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The matter is one to which the attention of the Imperial 
Government should be drawn, as the proposed area of irriga. 
tion is largely in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and it js 
exceedingly important that the rights of the natives should 
be guarded, and that the future wealth to be created should 
generally benefit the community and not a few land con. 
panies. Mr. Amery has much to do, but this subject is well 
worth his attention as a development likely to solve many 
South African difficulties, increase the wealth of the country, 
and provide an outlet for many of the farmers in England 
who are being driven off the land by the general depression 
of agriculture. A great financial and agricultural scheme to 
reclaim vast areas of desert in our undeveloped Empire is 
one to stir the imagination, and immediate steps should be 
taken to get the accurate knowledge of the levels required 
for such a venture. 


WHEN we contrast the cheery prognostications of the 
period preceding the Budget with the Chancellor of the 
Then and Now Exchequer as a Press hero—if not a popular 
hero—who was confidently expected to unlock 
the door to an economic Millennium, with present gloom 
despite brilliant weather, we cannot help feeling that some- 
thing must be amiss. The Budget, introduced in a por- 
tentous speech that was hailed as a masterpiece of pazrlia- 
mentary statecraft, has proved a disappointment. Cocksure 
City editors, entranced at the restoration of their special 
fetish—the Gold Standard—anticipated a gradual and 
general rise now that “sound money conditions once more 
obtained ” and “the sovereign can look the dollar in the 
face.” Not for the first, or last, time have these pundits 
proved to be blind leaders of the blind. There has not 
even been that ‘Bankers’ Boom,” the appreciation of 
gilt-edged securities—which Lombard Street regards as the 
one thing that makes life worth living and as a barometet 
of national prosperity. On the contrary, almost everything 
has steadily “sagged,” and however little the slump it 
our primary industries and the volume of unemployment 
may touch International Finance, which nowadays rule 
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the roost and dictates British policy, throughout the North 
of England and in the industrial districts everywhere, 
enxiety concerning the present and apprehension as regards 
the future are so acute as to be appreciable in London. 
Existing conditions serve to accentuate the folly of the 
Shadow Cabinet which last year persuaded the Unionist 
Leader, against his better judgment on a question he 
knows from A to Z, to abandon the policy in which he 
believed and which must inevitably be adopted before 
there is any prospect of better times or any hope of miti- 
gating the appalling unemployment which mounts week 
by week. A “General Tariff” might already have been 
in operation had the Conservative Party stuck to their 
guns and taken the trouble to educate the electorate in 
the meaning of that perfectly simple but much misrepre- 
sented term. It is, however, always the same story in our 
Party—we allow a handful of Highbrows, Mugwumps, 
Mandarins or Careerists to paralyse initiative, and Leaders 
who are “honest to the verge of simplicity ” are inveigled into 
giving impossible pledges that can only lead to a blind alley. 


WE cannot go so far as Lord Beaverbrook, who apparently 
ascribes the disquieting economic condition of this country 
,, exclusively to the Budget of his quondam 
“Free Traders” friend, Mr. Winston Churchill, whose appoint- 
at the 
Treasury ment as Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
hailed with glee by the Beaverbrook Press 
and with surprise and dismay by the Conservative rank 
and file. We never anticipated a great Budget from Mr. 
Churchill, and were therefore less disappointed than Lord 
Beaverbrook, whose expectations struck us at the time as 
extravagant. There is nothing marvellous about the 
Finance Bill now in Committee in the House of Commons, 
but it might have been worse. It is in many ways typical 
of the Treasury, which is incapable of any constructive 
policy such as is now urgently demanded. To ease the 
over-strained sources of revenue by broadening the basis 
of taxation and tapping fresh supplies is beyond the ken 
of a bureaucracy accustomed to think in terms of Income- 
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tax, Super-tax, Death Duties, and Excise Duties equi- 
valent to import duties—lest perchance any British pro. 
ducer should enjoy any advantage in his home market 
over foreign competitors, who are protected in their home 
market. Such is Treasury mentality; and if we may accept 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s asseverations that he remains 
“Free Trader,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer shares the 
Treasury prejudice and is the fiscal twin of Sir Warren 
Fisher and Sir Otto Ernst Niemeyer, who are, we may 
presume, likewise ‘“‘ Free Traders,” just as they are apostles 
of the Gold Standard, which we should not forget when 
reviewing the depression following the Budget was simulta- 
neously thrust upon this unhappy country under the pres- 
sure of Anglo-American Finance working through the 


Governor of the Bank of England, who exercises enormous | 


power without any overt responsibility, and who is never 
called upon to explain the intellectual processes that lead 
him to momentous conclusions. We should not be sur- 
prised if it were the Gold Standard into which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer allowed himself to be talked behind 
the scenes rather than the Budget that is responsible for 
the slump that has followed Budget day and for which the 
Budget proper is becoming the common whipping boy. 


WE do not set up as currency experts, and realize that 
currency problems are nauseous to most human beings of 

. both sexes and that it is impossible to get 
0 Penis even intelligent people to take an intelligent 
interest in them. This popular aversion from something 
that concerns us all enables a small and persistent City 
clique, working hand in glove with the Treasury, to impose 
its will on able editors and Cabinet Ministers. There is hardly 
a single editor on the London Press, or any Cabinet or ex 
Cabinet Minister, who has seriously applied his mind to this 
crucial question, of which Mr. Churchill artlessly professed 
ignorance in the House of Commons in the process of deliver 
ing a Currency speech, stated by expert commentators to 
resemble an essay on the Gold Standard in the Round Table, 
which is said to have been written by one of the most assiduous 
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agitators in a cause that appeals to International Financiers. 
It is not, however, fair to debit “the City” collectively 
either with the views of the Round Table, the superficial 
and misleading comments to be found in the City columns 
of leading journals, or the parrot-like utterances of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who made no pretence of 
understanding the policy to which he was allowed to 
commit the Government. There were grave misgivings in 
thinking City circles over this business, and our readers 
would be surprised if they knew how many influential 
men connected with Banking on the largest scale—quite 
apart from any industrial opposition—deplore the method, 
the manner, and the occasion of this decision, while 
likewise deprecating the policy as calculated to make 
Great Britain—the vaunted monetary centre of the world— 
yet more dependent on the United States, to which we are 
already tributary by virtue of the Lloyd George-Reading 
Loan negotiated in 1917 on terms highly discreditable to 
our negotiators except on the assumption that they seri- 
ously meant “to make Germany pay” any sums the Allies 
borrowed from U.S.A. 


WE have throughout the controversy of the last few months 
always recognized what was indeed obvious—namely, that 

it was a capital American interest that as 
many European nations as possible should 

as soon as possible revert to a gold basis. 
Otherwise the many hundred millions of gold lying idle in 
the vaults of the United States would remain so much 
dead weight. Also, that from the American point of view 
it was essential for England to take the lead in “ carrying 
the baby,” without, which other nations in this Hemisphere 
might hesitate, whereas with this country committed to the 
Gold Standard they would be constrained to do likewise, 
and the United States would acquire an indefinite number 
of fiscal satellites. We have, however, still to discover how 
Great Britain or the British Empire stood to gain by falling 
in with American wishes, nor have we met with any valid 
reason for abandoning the ‘“‘ managed currency,” which had 
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stood us in such good stead that the German Jews of New 
York, who nowadays dominate American finance, wer 
determined to destroy it. You may search city articles and 
Round Table essays in vain for any semblance of an argu. 
ment appealing to any but International Financiers who 
are just as interested—if not more so—in German as in 
British prosperity. To the craven-hearted who regan 
Great Britain as physically so insignificant beside the 
United States that the Bank of England had no choice 
except to say “‘ Ditto”’ to the Federal Reserve Board, we 
can only reply that the British Empire is at least the equal 
of any Power in the world, though, unhappily, its existence 
is ignored by our insular “ Internationalists.”” Of the gain 
to the United States—from whom obsequious City Bankers, 
Officials, and Politicians never so much as ask any quid pro 
quo—we have authoritative evidence in the landing statement | 
of the British Ambassador in Washington (Sir Esme Howard) 
at Southampton on June 16th (see Morning Post, June 17th): 
Britain’s return to the gold standard was unquestionably greatly appreciated 
in America. It was considered one of the principal steps towards normality, 
and it was thought that, now Britain had taken the lead, other nations might 
follow. It would also facilitate the return of the pound sterling to parity, | 
but its commercial effect remained to be seen. 
It is hardly cheering for our stricken industries, after what 
they had been promised, to be told that the “ commercial 
effect ” of adopting the Gold Standard at the behest of New 
York “remains to be seen.” That one man’s meat may / 
be another man’s poison is evident from a contrast between 
the abounding prosperity of the United States and the 
lugubrious outlook here; indeed, U.S.A. is so prosperous 
as to be able to afford the luxury of “gold bug” policy. 
Can we ? 


The dates are as suggestive as the figures. A “leader” 
in The Times, in the middle of June (June 17th), incidentally 
| contains food for very serious reflection; 
li e.g. in the reminder that “for the sixth 
| week in succession there has been a furthe 
large increase in the volume of unemployment in Great 
Britain.” That was written rather more than six weels 
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after the opening of the Budget and the announcement of 
the Gold Standard amid the plaudits of the London Press, 
whose City Editors had argued that without the Gold 
Standard there could be no hope of any betterment, whereas 
with it all things were possible. We now get a measure 
of the value of the judgment of “ pundits,” whose chief 
title to lecture us on Currency and kindred subjects is that 
it is their habit. The returns of the Minister of Labour, 
as quoted by The Times, indicate a rise of nearly 44,000 
unemployed in the third week of June, as compared with 
the figures on June Ist, when the week’s increase was 60,000. 
As our contemporary remarks, “ The position is, therefore, 
undoubtedly serious. On June 8th the number of persons 
on the register of unemployment exchanges was 1,291,000— 


- that is, more than a quarter of a million in excess of the 


figures this time last year.” This should be too grave an 
issue to become the shuttlecock of rival political partisans, 
and after every ingenious effort to explain away the facts 
or to minimize the figures has been exhausted, we are 
plainly confronted by conditions that will tax the resources 
of any constructive or reconstructive statesmanship this 
country may possess, and which, it must be confessed, is 
not much en evidence among the contending Parties at West- 
minster, whether Liberal, Radical, Socialist or Conservative. 
The speeches of leading Politicians are far from the heart 
of the question. The Oppositions regard Unemployment as 
affording opportunities for tw quoque, and it was positively 
painful to notice the alacrity with which Front Benchers 
from every Party gave their blessing to the Government’s 
surrender to Wall Street over the Gold Standard. 


Taz Annual Report of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions makes as gloomy reading as leading articles or 
: official statistics. The membership of these 
pene Unions has sunk from 1,583,085 in 1922 to 
922,050 in 1924 and 830,516 this year. The 


General Secretary, Mr. Appleton, discusses the outlook 


with that sobriety and moderation we look for in him. 
The Federation is admitted to have suffered severely from 
VOL. LXXXV. 43 
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stood us in such good stead that the German Jews of New 
York, who nowadays dominate American finance, were 
determined to destroy it. You may search city articles and 
Round Table essays in vain for any semblance of an argu- 
ment appealing to any but International Financiers who 
are just as interested—if not more so—in German as in 
British prosperity. To the craven-hearted who regard 
Great Britain as physically so insignificant beside the 
United States that the Bank of England had no choice 
except to say “ Ditto” to the Federal Reserve Board, we 
can only reply that the British Empire is at least the equal 
of any Power in the world, though, unhappily, its existence 
is ignored by our insular ‘“ Internationalists.” Of the gain 
to the United States—from whom obsequious City Bankers, 
Officials, and Politicians never so much as ask any quid pro 
quo—we have authoritative evidence in the landing statement 
of the British Ambassador in Washington (Sir Esme Howard) 
at Southampton on June 16th (see Morning Post, June 17th): 
Britain’s return to the gold standard was unquestionably greatly appreciated 
in America. It was considered one of the principal steps towards normality, 
and it was thought that, now Britain had taken the lead, other nations might 
follow. It would also facilitate the return of the pound sterling to parity, 
but its commercial effect remained to be seen. 
It is hardly cheering for our stricken industries, after what 
they had been promised, to be told that the ‘“ commercial 
effect ’’ of adopting the Gold Standard at the behest of New 
York “remains to be seen.” That one man’s meat may 
be another man’s poison is evident from a contrast between 
the abounding prosperity of the United States and the 
lugubrious outlook here; indeed, U.S.A. is so prosperous 
as to be able to afford the luxury of “gold bug” policy. 
Can we ? 


The dates are as suggestive as the figures. A “leader” 
in The Times, in the middle of June (June 17th), incidentally 
contains food for very serious reflection ; 

Pech ae e.g. in the reminder that “for the sixth 
week in succession there has been a further 

large increase in the volume of unemployment in Great 
Britain.”’ That was written rather more than six weeks 
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after the opening of the Budget and the announcement of 
the Gold Standard amid the plaudits of the London Press, 
whose City Editors had argued that without the Gold 
Standard there could be no hope of any betterment, whereas 
with it all things were possible. We now get a measure 
of the value of the judgment of “ pundits,” whose chief 
title to lecture us on Currency and kindred subjects is that 
it is their habit. The returns of the Minister of Labour, 
as quoted by The Times, indicate a rise of nearly 44,000 
unemployed in the third week of June, as compared with 
the figures on June Ist, when the week’s increase was 60,000. 
As our contemporary remarks, “ The position is, therefore, 
undoubtedly serious. On June 8th the number of persons 
on the register of unemployment exchanges was 1,291,000— 
that is, more than a quarter of a million in excess of the 
figures this time last year.” This should be too grave an 
issue to become the shuttlecock of rival political partisans, 
and after every ingenious effort to explain away the facts 
or to minimize the figures has been exhausted, we are 
plainly confronted by conditions that will tax the resources 
of any constructive or reconstructive statesmanship this 
country may possess, and which, it must be confessed, is 
not much en evidence among the contending Parties at West- 
minster, whether Liberal, Radical, Socialist or Conservative. 
The speeches of leading Politicians are far from the heart 
of the question. The Oppositions regard Unemployment as 
affording opportunities for tu quoque, and it was positively 
painful to ‘notice the alacrity with which Front Benchers 
from every Party gave their blessing to the Government’s 
surrender to Wall Street over the Gold Standard. 


Tue Annual Report of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions makes as gloomy reading as leading articles or 
' official statistics. The membership of these 
— Unions has sunk from 1,583,085 in 1922 to 
922,050 in 1924 and 830,516 this year. The 

General Secretary, Mr. Appleton, discusses the outlook 
with that sobriety and moderation we look for in him. 
The Federation is admitted to have suffered severely from 
VOL. LXXXV. 43 
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unemployment. This body claims to promote intelligent 
discussions of problems and circumstances affecting trade 
and prices, of which neither the facts nor the deductions 
are always pleasant, and according to the Report matters 
have now reached this point: ‘“ Neither men nor women 
who think connectedly will hesitate to denounce the policy 
of laissez faire, as applied to production, to trade, and to 
prices.” In other words, the flower of the Trade Union 
movement is abandoning Cobdenism of sheer necessity, 
It was all very well to leave things alone when they were 
well, “but they are not well when 124 per cent. of the 
presumably employable population are unemployed and 
4:01 per cent of the inhabitants are in receipt of some 
form of public relief. Charity, whether it is public or 
private, is neither desirable nor desired.” In Mr. Appleton’s 
judgment only a very small percentage of the British 
people “‘ have reached that pitch of decadence which regards 
the idly dependent state as the perfectly happy state.” 
The Managing Committee of the General Federation of 
Trade Unions had, therefore, not hesitated to support any 
investigation that promised to elicit the facts concerning 
trade or to provide remunerative employment. prec 
to the Report the stabilization of currency, including the 
return of the pound sterling, “should cheapen food and 
raw materials imported from countries where the pound 
has been at a discount; .. . it would be unwise to imagine 
that a return to the Gold Standard must necessarily result 
in any immediate or complete solution of the problems of 
trade and unemployment.” It would, indeed. In fact it 
would be so absurd as to be positively fatuous. We seem 
to be coming up against the Gold Standard in many unex- 
pected places—the more it is thought about and talked 
about the less will it be popular with the great mass of 
the people who are exploited for the benefit of the 
Bourbons of Lombard Street with the aid of their dupes. 


No man has any right to be as wrong as Lord Beaverbrook 
manages to be on public affairs, personal and impersonal. 
His views strike his readers as being exclusively animated 
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by the spirit of the vendetta. When he tells us (see 
Sunday Express, June 21st) “this country is bankrupt in 
political leadership,” he may not be as far 
he — from the truth as Politicians realize, but we 
recall, year in, year out, his glorification of 
the ‘Responsible Statesmen” primarily responsible for 
this country being where she now is—he was hand in glove 
with them, they could do no wrong. He complains that to his 
strictures Politicians make answer as they certainly do: 


You say this because you dislike Mr. Bladwin or you are annoyed because 
Mr. Churchill did not consult you before he introduced the Budget. 


Lord Beaverbrook denies the soft impeachment and declares 
that his one object is to help the Government, but he cannot 
help Ministers against themselves. The speeches of Lord 
Birkenhead and Sir P. Cunliffe Lister painted “the future 
of Britain’s Industry in the blackest colours and can sug- 
gest no cure and produce no remedy, except more taxes.” 
Lord Beaverbrook adds : 


It would be easy enough to concur in the lamentations of the Secretary 
of State for India and of the President of the Board of Trade. When Mr. 
Churchill was being pressed to reimpose the Gold Standard I said to him: 
“If you do this I shall give up the fight for better times and enter the Valley 
of Despair.” But I cannot carry out the pledge. For if we all enter the 
Valley of Despair then the cause of Britain is finally lost. The optimists must 
somehow defeat the pessimists. How is it to be done ? 


This warning against the Gold Standard was wise but, 
naturally, wasted, as all good advice would be upon any 
man who, however clever, has no glimmering of the issues 
at stake and is surrounded by Treasury Officials and Inter- 
national Financiers. Lord Beaverbrook then produces his 
counter programme to the policy embodied in the Budget— 
with much of which we sympathize : 


The nation must force the Government to find a policy for the development 
of the land and the assistance of British agriculture—now in a condition of 
unparalleled depression. 

The ultimate cure is the adoption of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's policy—a 
tax on foreign wheat and meat, with all food grown within the British Empire 
admitted free. 

Men of all parties, including the Socialist Party, are now rallying to this 
Flag of Imperial Preference, because they see that in this connection lies the 
great hope for the future of Britain. It has never been defeated at the polls. 
It was the truncated Home Protection policy of Mr. Baldwin, which left the 
land and the Empire out, which was so signally rejected by the electors in 
1923. The Conservative Party is paralysed to-day in this matter by its past 
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of betrayal and negation—but it has never abandoned its inner Imperial 
belief, and if men of good will in all parties will press their views forward 
boldly and openly the policy of the late Mr. Chamberlain will yet triumph. 

The Treasury must at once reopen the market in London City for the 
flotation of foreign issues. This means that foreign Governments should be 
allowed to borrow money in Great Britain instead of, as now, in New York, 
on condition that they spend the borrowed money here. As it is, the British 
manufacturer and workman are penalized because the world is compelled by 
the British Treasury to borrow in America instead of in Britain and spend 
the borrowed money on American instead of on British goods. The prohibition 
on the part of the Treasury against foreign issues is part of the fatal error of 
returning to the Gold Standard, to the advantage of the United States. The 
great issuing houses in the City are paralysed, and British industry robbed of 
its fruits in this attempt on the part of the Government to bolster up the Gold 
Standard. If they must support their error, let them do it by some other means. 

Develop our Imperial resources. The British Government should spend 
money freely in building railways in the Colonies which will bring the products 
of the Empire to the sea. It should dredge harbours and build docks. Sea- 
going Imperial transportation, by which the goods of the Dominions and 
Dependencies reach our shores, would reap immediate rewards. There are 
plenty of plans of this kind if the Imperial Government will take them up and 
carry them out. 

Are we going to become a nation of industrial pessimists, content with a 
falling or stagnating export trade and a permanent unemployed list of over a 
million workmen demoralized by drawing the dole? Or are we going to be, 
as of old, an active, sanguine, adaptive people, resolute to recapture trade, to 
regain work, and to restore prosperity ? 


THE most encouraging episode at Westminster during the 
past month was the intimation of a considerable section 

, of the Socialist Party of their intention to 
Encouraging break with the evil tradition of Cobdenism 
and Little Englandism which still paralyses the Liberals 
and most of the Labour Front Benchers. It is so unusual 
for any appreciable number of any Parliamentary Party 
in the House of Commons to exhibit any independence on 
a big issue that this movement in favour of Imperial 
Preference by the twenty Labour Members who voted with 
the Government against the Liberals and against the 
majority of the Labour Mandarins (including Mr. Snowden 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) necessarily fluttered the 
political dovecotes. To those of us who put the Empire 
(with a capital E)—as did Alfred Milner—far above any 


Party (including our own), the incident is infinitely more | 


important than any “split” in the Opposition, such as 
Tapers and Tadpoles exult over. It was not so much the 
actual division that mattered as the admirable speeches 
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in which men representing such different shades of Socialism— 
e.g. Mr. J. H. Thomas, Dr. Haden Guest, and Mr. David 
Kirkwood—declared their faith in and attachment to the 
British Empire, and their realization that, whatever our 
differences in domestic politics, Britons should and must be 
at one in preserving and developing the common heritage. 
We have always regarded the intelligentsia of the Labour 
Party—largely recruited by cast-off Radicals cherishing 
Manchester fads—as woefully misrepresenting working-class 
opinion on Imperial and kindred issues. We feel sure it 
will be found that, besides rendering valuable aid to the 
cause of Imperial unity by their public reconsideration of 
the policy of Preference, Mr. Thomas and his immediate 
followers on this pregnant occasion have incidentally served 
their own side. The “masses” believe in the Empire as 
keenly as “ the classes.” 


AtTHOoUGH His Majesty’s Ministers are generally considered 
to be committed to a comprehensive measure of Constitu- 

tional Reform, both enlarging the basis and 
increasing the authority of the Second Cham- 

ber, the promises of Politicians, however well 
intentioned, are so apt to dissolve that we cannot share 
the sanguine view of many Conservatives that the Govern- 
ment really mean business. As Lord Astor argues in his 
able and arresting paper elsewhere in this number, this is 
an issue of which an unwholly mess might be made, and 
on which a Conservative Government might come to grief. 
We owe the present intolerable system to the Parliament 
Act of 1911—Mr. Asquith’s conspicuous constructive achieve- 
ment about to be honoured by the University of Oxford 
when choosing a Chancellor. For this measure the Radical 
Government of the day and the then Conservative Opposition 
were jointly responsible. It originated in the movement 
that produced Mr. Lloyd George’s Limehouse Budget and 
was exclusively inspired by partisanship. But it need 
never have reached the Statute Book had the Carlton Club, 
the heads of the Primrose League and Conservative Front 
Benchers generally, kept their heads and declined to be 
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stampeded by Mr. Asquith’s threat to create Peers whole- 
sale, the fulfilment of which would have shattered his 
Ministry and Party. The aristocracy of England made a 
fine fight against the cowardice that inspired Conservative 
Councils and sold the pass to the enemy, but was overcome 
in the critical Divison in the House of Lords by the modern 
plutocracy who, having bought peerages with hard cash, 
would not run the risk of their being still further ‘‘ watered.” 
This was the bogey that drove this pernicious measure 
through the Peers and converted the British Constitution 
overnight to a one-Chamber system, incapable of offering 
serious resistance to any revolution supported by a snatch 
vote of the House of Commons. The Radical Campaign 
against the Lords owed no little success to the Prime 
Minister’s pretence that he favoured the reform of the 
Upper House. This afforded Mugwumps an excuse for 
allowing the Parliament Act to pass. 


NEEDLEss to say, from that day to this, although House 
of Lords Reform was formally declared by the Liberal 

Prime Minister to ‘“‘ brook no delay ” in 1911, 
ee to nothing whatsoever has been done by the 
Liberal Party in the intervening fourteen 
years except to throw plentiful buckets of cold water on 
every attempt to promote it. To-day the Conservatives are 
the only Party in the State interested in Constitutional 
Reform. Liberals are indifferent, while Radicals and Social- 
ists are implacably hostile, as they regard the existing régime 
as ideal from their point of view—they have a hereditary 
house to vituperate on public platforms, while they have 
little or nothing to fear from its opposition to any of their 
projects. By virtue of swallowing the Parliament Act the 
House of Lords became a nerveless, invertebrate, moribund 
body, impotent to make a fight for any cause, even if it has 
the inclination to do so. We thoroughly understand Radical 
and Socialist tolerance of such a Second Chamber, but we 
cannot understand how anyone professing to be Conserva- 
tive can acquiesce in an exclusively hereditary, unreformed 
Upper House that could hardly be “gingered up” to say 
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“Bo” to the smallest goose. To a large extent it has 
lost the character it once possessed through being submerged 
of late years by Tom, Dick, and Harry, whose chief qualifica- 
tion for founding a family of congenital legislators has not 
infrequently been their capacity to draw a substantial 
cheque for the benefit of the secret, unaudited Party Funds. 
We agree with Lord Astor that it is not practical politics 
to talk of restoring the Veto of which the House of Lords 
was deprived with its own consent under the Parliament 
Act of 1911 to the House as at present constituted. It is a 
distinctly weaker body now than it was fifteen years ago, 
thanks to the flood of Coalition Peerages. The issues are: 
(1) What powers are necessary to constitute a serviceable 
Second Chamber? (2) How far can the personnel of the 
present Peerage contribute to that Chamber, and in what 
direction should extraneous reinforcement be sought ? 
These questions must be frankly and fearlessly faced, other- 
wise Reformers will play into the hands of the open and secret 
enemies of Reform—of whom the latter abound in all Parties. 


We doubt whether the questionable Press activities of the 
Earl of Birkenhead—who, according to all available informa- 
‘ ’ tion, remains Secretary of State for India— 
FA tea are likely to be mitigated by the meagre and 

disappointing statement of the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons on June 9th. We cannot help 
regretting that the initiative in this scandal should have 
been surrendered to the Labour Party by the four hundred 
odd Conservative M.P.’s, many of whom must share the 
feeling of healthy public opinion outside at Lord Birken- 
head’s performances. But as our Party in the House was 
too “loyal” or too timorous to tackle this problem, let 
us hope that Mr. Thomas Johnston, the Socialist Member 
from the Clyde, will continue pegging away until Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin is conscious of the error of his colleague’s present 
ways. Of two things one: either Lord Birkenhead is 
defrauding the taxpayer by devoting to journalism time 
that belongs to the State because the State pays for it, or, 
alternatively, he is deceiving newspaper readers by pur- 
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porting to have written articles that he has barely had 
time to sign. The question is exhaustively discussed in an 
admirable leading article in The Times (June 10th), sug- 
gestively entitled ‘‘ Part-time Ministers,” pointing out that 
the official answer of the Prime Minister “‘ avoided the real 
point at issue.” It was no question, as Mr. Baldwin con- 
ceived, of ‘‘re-affirming the principle that Ministers of the 
Crown while holding office should refrain from writing 
articles for publication in any way connected with matters 
of current public policy.” 


Ir that were all that was required, as The Times observes, 
the question would never have been raised, nor would there 

.___ have been any occasion “‘for the protracted 
Cabinet deliberations which apparently pre- 
ceded so inadequate a reply.” No one “has ever doubted 
that Ministers are precluded from writing at large on matters 
of current public policy. The essential question—which 
has still to be posed in proper Parliamentary form—is, 
whether they are entitled to carry on the business of journal- 
ism as a regular paid profession while holding high salaried 
office as servants of the Crown.” If the Prime Minister is 
prepared to tolerate this development, as his attitude so 
far implies, then there is practically no limit to “ the possi- 
bilities of money-making . . . and Lord Birkenhead’s col- 
leagues will have a legitimate grievance if they are to be 
debarred from exploring them.” If this practice be per- 
mitted, as The Times insists, “‘ there is no sort of reason 
why other Secretaries of State should abandon many of 
their directorships, their work at the Bar, their profession 
as doctors, land-agents, solicitors, or whatever they may 
be.” In plain English, it is a question whether Ministerial 
office is a whole-time or a part-time job. As we have 
steadily urged, if it be a part-time job the salary should 
be computed on that basis and not, as at present, on the 
assumption that a Secretary of State’s time belongs to the 
State. 


Not the least mystifying feature of the affaire Birkenhead 
is that the Secretary of State for India has joined the 
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staffs of newspapers which editorially clamour for economy 
and denounce the extravagance of Governments in general 
Mystif and of this Government in particular, which 

is daily derided for its reluctance to 
retrench. But is it reasonable to expect thrift in those 
we encourage to be extravagant by gratuitously provid- 
ing them with enormous emoluments on the assumption 
that no Minister can reasonably be expected to live on 
such a pittance as the official £5,000? It is stated by 
Lord Birkenhead’s friends in the Press that he could 
easily make £12,000 a year by his pen, and it is threatened 
that if he be debarred from exercising his talents and 
accumulating the £17,000 a year he can earn as an un- 
restricted Minister-Journalist, he will resign his seat in the 
Cabinet and become a whole-time journalist. To this 
there could be no possible objection, and though Journalism 
might gain by the transaction, it is by no means certain 
that the Cabinet would lose, because at present Lord Bir- 
kenhead is more of a liability than an asset to his colleagues. 
Some days after the Prime Minister’s disappointing state- 
ment, and as a consequence of the pressure of public opinion, 
so admirably reflected in The Times leader, and after yet 
more Cabinet Councils, Mr. Baldwin realized that his original 
attitude was untenable and Lord Birkenhead’s performances 
impossible. The House of Commons was accordingly in- 
formed by the Prime Minister (June 18th), in answer to 
a series of questions, including some from Conservatives, 
that ‘“‘ My noble friend [Lord Birkenhead] has most readily 
fallen in with my desire that he should make no further 
contributions to journalism.”’ Front Benches enjoy ‘“‘ home- 
made ”’ humiliation. 


Our Government are to be congratulated on their selection 
of men for important posts abroad, which were by no means 

easy to fill at this juncture. Ministers have 
ya followed up the appointment of Sir George 
Lloyd as High Commissioner in Egypt, in 
succession to Lord Allenby, by making Lord Plumer High 
Commissioner of Palestine on the retirement of Sir Herbert 
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Samuel—who occupied an impossible position which he 
tried to make the best of—while Sir Edward Grigg is to 
become Governor of Kenya, where a vacancy was caused 
by the much-lamented death of Sir Robert Coryndon. Of 
the first of these appointments we need only repeat what 
we said last month—namely, that the Prime Minister could 
have made no better choice than Sir George Lloyd, who 
will go to Cairo with knowledge and, what is infinitely 
more important, understanding, of the complex problems 
that have been created by the drift, and the drifting, that 
have characterized British policy in recent years. It is 
admittedly inconvenient for his constituency—Eastbourne—to 
be plunged into another election at this time of year. It is, 
however, a part of the price of returning an exceptional 
representative as Sir George Lloyd and affording him an 
opportunity of extending his fine public service. If, as 
generally anticipated, Eastbourne now elects Sir Reginald 
Hall, that Division may be proud of its Parliamentary 
record in distinguishing first Mr. Rupert Gwynne, then Sir 
George Lloyd, and finally Admiral Hall. No less satisfaction 
is expressed at Lord Plumer’s acceptance of the High Com- 
missionership of Palestine, which is hailed with general 
relief after the untoward episodes that have kept. the Holy 
Land in the limelight, though naturally the extreme Zionists 
would have preferred to have another Jew. We cannot, 
however, afford to quarrel with the rest of the world to 
gratify a sub-section of the Chosen People who, speaking 
generally, make a poor return for the manifold labours and 
sacrifices in their cause of successive British Governments. 
If Zionists regard the appointment of one of our most popular, 
capable, and successful soldiers as a set-back to their move- 
ment—so be it. Things could not go on as they were. 


Sir Epwarp Grice’s appointment to the important Gover- 
norship of Kenya is admittedly in the nature of an experi- 

F ment, as he has had no administrative ex- 
eon perience. As, moreover, he was at one time 
editor of the Round Table, and of late years 
associated with Mr. Lloyd George, it is not surprising that 
as Kenya had made a special effort to raise the status of 
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its Governorship to the first class, with corresponding 
emoluments, that the successor of such a man as Sir Robert 
Coryndon should be viewed critically. But although Sir 
Edward Grigg was editor of the Round Table, let us remember 
that in his day the Round Table was more Imperialist and 
less ‘‘ Internationalist’ than to-day, and that the League 
of Nations that peculiarly appealed to its former Editor 
was the League of British Nations, and not the artificial 
institution which President Wilson foisted on the Allies at 
the Paris Peace Conference. Moreover, on the outbreak of 
war in 1914, Mr. Edward Grigg exchanged the pen for the 
sword, and we have heard competent soldiers aver that 
of all the civilians who flooded the Army during the war, 
“Ned Grigg was one of the very best soldiers.” No one 
questions his public-spirited devotion to the British Empire, 
of which he has an extensive and practical knowledge, and 
the fact that he relinquishes a political career at home 
which has a hypnotic hold on many Parliamentarians, 
proves where his enthusiasm lies. As Sir Edward Grigg is 
a singularly capable and intelligent man, and no less like- 
able, we shall be frankly disappointed if he fails in the 
Governorship of Kenya, or if the people of Kenya come to 
regard him as a bad bargain from their point of view. 
Surely they are lucky in not being saddled with some 
Front Bench “ dud.” 


Sir Burton Cuapwick, M.P., the Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Board of Trade and ex-Chairman of the Liverpool 

Shipowners’ Association, said something at a 
to luncheon at the Newcastle Chamber of Com- 

merce on June 5th that badly needed saying, 
however unpopular the sentiment may be with the noble 
army of elderly ‘“‘ duds” who block every avenue, especially 
in public life. Sir Burton was thinking more particularly 
of business in this country, with which he is familiar, and 
deplored the congestion at the top, caused in many cases 
by the prevalence of men advanced in years who remain 
where they are chiefly because they have been there a 
long time and have become “institutions.” The speaker 
did not mince his words, which will awaken an echo in 
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many sections of society, especially among the younger 
generation, who, despite all the eloquence lavished on them 
at the close of the Great War—which they won—are not 
always getting a square deal. 

Young men in this country are not getting their chance in the public adminis- 
tration of our great undertakings, because so many of our boards and adminis- 
trations are blocked up at the top with men who, though full of capacity, are 
in age beyond their best. I say this perfectly sincerely and respectfully, and 
many old men agree with me. I believe that in this country we have far too 
high an average agein administration of our public bodies. Look atsome of the 
boards of the railways, port authorities, and many of our banks. There are 
old men on those boards blocking the way at the top and preventing younger 
men from getting on. 

These men are full of ripe experience and capacity that need not be wasted. 
But they can stand aside to let in men of thirty to thirty-five who won’t be 
qualified fully for five or six years. Many men now come on boards when they 
are already getting old men. 

This is the only country where we hear that a young man of twenty-five or 
thirty is too young for executive work. 


This is acutely the case in our politics, the idea of every 
Prime Minister of every Party being to surround himself 
with as much familiar furniture as possible. Indeed, the 
more offices a ‘‘ Responsible Statesman” has mismanaged, 
the more likely he is to go higher, so that of politics it may 
fairly be said, ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like failure”—a maxim 
that explains the perpetual promotion of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and others not far to seek. 


It has long been known by those at pains to inform them- 
selves that Great Britain’s presence in Palestine is a pure 


fluke. It was anything but a carefully con- 


a — sidered stroke of policy after all the pros 
Bag and cons had been duly weighed by “ Re- 

sponsible Statesmen” acting on the best 
information and with a single eye to British interests, etc., 
etc. As we were able to assert some months ago, this is 
pure fable, though we could hardly expect our readers to 
accept our uncorroborated assertion that the Lloyd George 
Government virtually plunged into Palestine because Dr. 
Weissman, the Zionist leader, declined to become an O.B.E. ! 
Recently, however, this fantastic story has been confirmed 
in a manner equally startling and conclusive—namely, by 
the former Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, in taking the 
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chair at a lecture delivered by Mr. Philip Guedella on 
‘** Napoleon and Palestine,’ under the auspices of the Jewish 
Historical Society, at University College, Gower Street, on 
May 26th. As Chairman on this auspicious occasion it 
devolved on Mr. Lloyd George to propose a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer. We reproduce the report of his speech 
from the Daily Telegraph of May 26th : 

Mr. Lloyd George, proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, paid a great 
tribute to Dr. Weissman, who was on the platform, for the part he played in 
connection with the manufacture of munitions. It was Dr. Weissman who 
trained the little animals which made alcohol out of wood. He had trained 
them to eat sugar which was made out of maize or corn. The result was that 
there was plenty of corn in Egypt and we were saved. We and the Allies owed 
a great debt to Dr. Weissman, who when he was asked what honour could be conferred 
upon him, replied, ‘‘ All I care for is that you should do something for my people” 
(our italics). ‘‘It was acetone that converted me to Zionism,” declared Mr. 
Lloyd George, amid great laughter. 

On the same occasion that the ex-Prime Minister thus let 
the cat out of the bag, Mr. Israel Zangwill paid this glowing 
tribute to Mr. Lloyd George : 

It is more grateful to turn to a Christian whom more than any other states- 
man has been the champion of the Jews. I say there is no need to name him, 
He has always tried to help them by word and by deed. In fact, so far as his 


championship of them goes, he has been accused of being a Jew—(laughter)—or 
at least a tool in the hands of the elders of Zion. 


It looked at one moment as though the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith—the grandiose and somewhat absurd title by 

which the titular Leader of the Liberal 
lin Party has elected to disguise himself—would 

be allowed a walk-over for the dignity of 
Chancellor of Oxford University, to which Lord Milner had 
been elected at the moment of his lamented death. Lord 
Milner was regarded as eminently suitable on every ground 
to be Lord Curzon’s successor—his academic distinctions 
were altogether exceptional, his intellectual abilities put him 
almost in a class by himself among public men, his political 
opinions, though on some questions not as definitively 
Conservative as “the Oxford tradition” were on the larger 
issues of Empire and Defence, especially congenial to such a 
constituency. Lord Milner was chosen nemine contradicente. 
Mr. Asquith—if we may call him by his better-known name 
and that which is appreciably more acceptable to the rank 
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and file of his followers—is also an Oxonian of unusual 
distinction, but with all his show of spurious moderation 
he is a peculiarly narrow political partisan and his entire 
career has been consecrated to campaigning against institu- 
tions to which Oxford is not only devoted but with which she 
is intimately identified. If there were any scope for surprise 
at the vagaries of Politicians we should be surprised at Mr. 
Asquith wishing to become Chancellor of Oxford University, 
as likewise at Lord Birkenhead’s ordering Oxford to elect 
him. As it is, we shall content ourselves with expressing 
the hope that the office may devolve on Lord Cave, who has 
in the most public-spirited manner and under great pressure 
allowed himself to be nominated at the eleventh hour. 


THE Dominions used to be regarded as the political labora- 
tories of the British Empire, and were in high favour in 
ily’ Progressive circles at home on account of 
“I q their daring legislative experiments which the 
Old Country was challenged to imitate under 

pain of being hall-marked as effete. But of recent years 
there has been some doubt, hesitation, and disillusionment 
concerning questions which were supposed to have been 
solved overseas, and we hear less of various panaceas once 
regarded as the last word in modern statesmanship. That 
New Zealand is still prepared to apply fresh minds to old 
problems is evident from the report of the recent Committee 
of Enquiry set up by the Government some months ago 
to investigate the pressing problem of the Epileptic and 
Feeble Minded. This Report recommends the constitution 
of a Eugenic Board with power to segregate and supervise 
the mentally deficient. A representative of the Morning 
Post has gathered interesting details concerning this proposed 
policy from the New Zealand Government Office in London (see 
Morning Post, June 11th). This Eugenic Board will include 
a skilled psychiatrist, another doctor, and a magistrate as chairman. It 
will keep a register of mental defectives who are not inmates of mental hospitals 
and of moral imbeciles who are considered dangerous to the community. Epi- 
leptic children will be placed on the register, and also children considered by 
the Education Department to be incapable of receiving further instruction in 
school. The Board will have power to order the removal of any of those on 


their register to a farm or industrial colony, and will have power in suitable 
eases to make sterilization a condition of release from the register. Operations, 
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however, will not be performed without the consent of the parents or guardians 
of the persons concerned. It will be an indictable offence to marry a registered 
person. Parents and guardians of registered persons will have the right of 
appeal against registration to a judge of the Supreme Court. 


As we all know how doctors advise their patients in the 
matter of diet, and are more or less familiar with medical 
exhortations to eschew the pleasures of the 
table, especially in hot weather, we cannot 
help being interested in the fare which 
doctors think suitable for each other. From this point of 
view the recent visit of the seven hundred American doctors 
—which was a particularly agreeable event because singu- 
larly free from the “slosh and tosh” which usually mars 
Anglo-American festivities—was somewhat tantalizing be- 
cause we could only guess as to the food supplied at most of 
the entertainments. Happily the Daily Mail was able to 
present its readers with the menu provided for Dr. Charles 
Mayo’s party by their British colleagues at the Guildhall 
on June 5th. From this we gather anew that what is 
sauce for the goose is rarely sauce for the gander. With 
a temperature somewhere between 80° and 90°F., if not 
more, this extremely heating, not to say apoplectic, diet 
was produced : 


The Doctor’s 
Menu 


Hors d’Ouvres. 
Tortue Claire. 

Saumon. Sauce Riche. Concombres. 
Foie Gras en Coeur de Laitue. 
Poulet en Cocotte Beauchamp. 

Baron of Beef. Salad. 
Asperges. Sauce Beurre. 
Fruits Glacé Princess. Petits Fours. 
Dessert. Café. 


What would be said to any of us who invoked medical 
assistance after such a feast and confessed having dined 
off turtle soup, salmon, foie gras, and a baron of beef during 
the heat wave? Possibly as a compliment to our visitors 
from a Prohibitionist country ‘“‘ Mum’s the word ” regarding 
their drinks, which are unlikely to have been limited to 
barley-water. That American doctors are not all faddists 
as regards diet was demonstrated by the speech of Dr. 
Wood Hutchinson at a luncheon of the English-Speaking 
Union on the same day as the Guildhall Banquet, when he said : 
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Meat was the best food ever invented, and the instincts which prompted 
people to eat it were sound and good. There was not a particle of evidence in 
support of the old nonsense about meat being bad for gout and the kidneys. 

Meat-eating races like the New Zealand, Australian, and Canadian had the 
lowest death-rate in the world. Vegetables, of course, should figure in a com- 
mon-sense diet, but as to what came next after meat and vegetables, a doctor 
should question his patient just long enough to find out what he liked to eat. 
“Then,” he said, “‘ give it to him.” 

People who live on a diet mainly composed of cereals had just about the 
same resisting power to disease as cows and rabbits. No one ever followed one 
of these restricted diets for more than three months at a time. The man follow- 
ing such a diet either quitted it, or it quitted him in an attack of pneumonia. 

His advice was eat the good things—butter, cream, and anything full of vit- 
amins. We were now justified in indulging our tastes for the things that tasted 
good. Children wanted not bread and butter, but butter and bread, and the 
most intelligent of them would lick the butter off the bread. 


AN acute controversy has arisen over the memorial 
erected in Hyde Park in honour of that great naturalist 

aoe and fascinating writer, W. H. Hudson. Ac- 
eae ‘or cording to Mr. Cunninghame Graham, the 


author of the excellent idea of a Hudson | 
Memorial, the Committee concerned consisted of Viscountess | 


Grey of Fallodon, Mr. Morley Roberts, Mr. John Galsworthy, 
Mr. Muirhead Bone, Mr. Edward Barnett, Mr. Holbrook 


Jackson, Mr. Lionel Pearson, Mr. Hugh Dent, Mr. Massing- | 
ham, junior, with Mrs. Reginald McKenna as Honorary — 


Secretary. Judging, however, by a subsequent disclaimer 
from Mr. Galsworthy, some of these played but an exiguous 
part in the affair. This Committee appears to have invited 


Mr. Epstein to submit designs—British sculpture was ap-— 


parently ignored—and ultimately the present panel was 
laid by the Office of Works before “a Jury composed of 
artists, architects, and sculptors, including Sir George Framp- 
ton and Sir Reginald Bloomfield,” the original Committee, 
we are told, being “ absolutely satisfied with Mr. Epstein’s 
design.” If this be so we can only say we are sorry for 


them, though we are still sorrier for the British public at 
having this eyesore installed in Hyde Park. It might long 
since have been removed but for the perpetual guardianship 
of the police, and whenever it goes we shall all be able to 
enjoy the Bird Sanctuary it disfigures, which is a perfect 
memorial to the incomparable Hudson. — 
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TueE present Government might easily crash on the Reform 
of the House of Lords. This issue was not before the 
country at the last election. The Liberal and Labour 
Parties could challenge overwhelmingly any claim that a 
mandate had been given for the restoration to the Second 
Chamber of anything like the powers it enjoyed before the 
Parliament Act. 

The House of Lords is not at the moment unpopular. 
It is acting as a debating society, and often doing so on a 
higher level than the House of Commons. But to imagine 
that the country is pining to restore to selected peers rights 
over finance or the power to veto legislation indicates 
absolute lack of contact with popular national sentiment. 

Two recent facts must be noted. First, Britain last 
autumn expressed a decided dislike of Bolshevism and a 
decided wish to fortify itself against it. Secondly, the 
late Government showed that Labour as a whole is not 
devoid of patriotism or common sense. Add to these two 
more considerations. Something must be done to give a 
future Labour Government reasonable representation in the 
Upper House. Failing it, a constitutional outcry against 


“peers and privilege” can still be powerfully raised. If we 


accept these premises, we may not only devise, but also get 
support for a scheme of reform which will provide us with 
adequate safeguards and a check on precipitate and _ ill- 
conceived legislation. 

The Peers have played a great part in British constitu- 
tional history. They exacted respect for individual liberty 
from the King at Runnimede. Their resistance prevented 
the development of English Monarchy on the lines of con- 
tinental despotism. They have established before the world 
a great tradition of public service. Britain, too, has avoided 
a restricted, many-quartered nobility. By frequent inter- 
marriages and by new creations the British nobility has 
avoided caste and kept vitality. 

Noblesse oblige. It would be a tragedy if the regard 
which the public rightly has still for the peerage were lost 
in a wrangle over Reform in which the claim to hereditary 
privileges could not conceivably win against the nominees 
of twenty-one million voters. The Crown has long recog- 
nized and patriotically accepted the transference of power 
and privilege. Will the Peers show equal patriotism and 
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wisdom ? As regards the head of the State, the hereditary 
principle is vital for the maintenance of the Empire, and 
the essential symbol of continuity, cohesion, duty, and 
liberty in a democracy whose boast is the orderly persistence 
and persistent orderliness of its evolution. Everyone loyally 
and gratefully recognizes the personal service of the King 
and the Prince of Wales. The hereditary principle (as 
affecting the Monarchy) would never even be discussed if 
peers were not legislators by birth. 

The days of senators by right of primogeniture are past. 
No longer are peers alone educated or travelled or (through 
feudal possessions) associated with and experienced in 
administrative responsibility. The break up of the large 
estates, the recent vast creation of peers with no local tradi- 
tion or ties, has weakened the contact of the Upper House 
with local government. Peers now have diminishing touch 
with everyday problems and the rapidly developing aspira- 
tions and outlook of the people as a whole. I know it, for 
I speak on every sort of platform—social, religious, political, 
commercial, educational—all over the country. I compare 
the views of my audiences and hecklers with those of the 
tea-room and even of the chamber of the House of Lords, 
and I realize the utter impossibility of men understanding— 
even suspecting—what is in the hearts of the man in the 
street or slum or shop by only reading the Morning Post 
or the Westminster Gazette, or even the New Statesman, over 
the week-end. Merely being a peer does not bestow the 
instinct or intuition to understand the mentality, ideals, 
relations, difficulties, of those millions of people who are 
searching for a post-war realization of their visions. 

I firmly believe it to be in the country’s interest that 
the Unionist Party should be strong. Ours is the soundest 
of all parties on Defence and on Empire. But it will only be 
well backed by the electorate if it is up to date, representa- 
tive of what is best in the growing conscience of the nation, 
if it adopts and develops a Disraelian point of view. The 
centre of the greatest state the world has ever seen must live 
to a corresponding standard of decency. It must open 
to its citizens reasonably wide opportunities of life. 

The composition of the present House of Lords is not 
a benefit to the Tory Party. It is a political menace. 
Because they are peers and entitled to sit in the Upper 
House, men to-day occupy positions of importance and 
influence in our Party which would not otherwise be theirs. 
Go to any Conservative annual conference, scan the person- 
nel of our machine, whether at the centre or the periphery, 
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ou will find worthy men who held office with more or 
ess distinction a generation ago. They are not now, and 
have not been since before the war, “up against it.” For 
years they have not had to measure themselves against 
an open-air crowd on terms of equality. You will find 
others who succeeded their fathers without ever having 
been put through the mill of an election, who have not had 
to “make good” at open meetings with those shrewd and 
on the whole fair and common-sense tribunals constituted 
by the average audience of an election hall, or Brotherhood 
meeting, or industrial gathering. Membership of the House 
of Lords gives some of these back numbers or privileged 
persons positions in our party councils which would not 
otherwise be theirs. Because their advice is so often based 
on inaccurate knowledge it must inevitably be dangerous 
and misleading. Lord Birkenhead dealt the death-blow to 
the hereditary as the qualifying principle for membership 
of the Upper House when opposing the admission of 
peeresses. Having admitted that women must be included 
under any scheme of reform which made membership 
dependent upon election or nomination, he opposed the 
admission of a ‘“‘ very few privileged ladies,” i.e. peeresses 
in their own right by birth. These peeresses are admittedly 
few in number. So are the peers by comparison with our 
population of 45,000,000. The peeresses by birth are also 
privileged both by comparison with the wives of peers and 
with women in general. Peers are similarly privileged. 
According to Lord Birkenhead, these peeresses are only 
“ conduit-pipes through which the blood of distinguished 
men may pass from one generation to another.” Surely 
this function applies to peers too, although the lack of 
sons frequently causes titles to pass to a collateral branch 
without any of the blood of the original holder of the title. 
To many a present holder of an historic name, no blood has 
come through any conduit-pipe from the founder of the 
family. 

Lord Salisbury further cut away the ground under 
primogeniture, which is the real basis of hereditary, when 
he argued that the privilege of sitting and voting in the 
Upper House was never intended for peeresses in their own 
right. This sort of argument must apply equally to distant 
cousins (often living in distant lands) who unexpectedly 
inherit a title given to some ancestor from whom they are 
not directly descended. 

There are only two practical alternatives—election and 
nomination. Direct election is ruled out by most people. 
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Conflict between the two Houses would be hardly avoid- 
able if both were elected. Indirect election is undesir- 
able, if for no other reason than that county councils 
will use this method to kick their inefficients upstairs by 
promoting them to the Upper House. Fancy mixtures of 
the three principles of heredity, nomination, and election 
have a fascination for reformers. Lord Bryce’s Committee 
succumbed to it. So have others. There is no principle 
in the combination of hereditary, ex-officio, and nominated 
members in a reformed House. No scheme, of course, 
is going to command universal assent. A scheme which 
attempts to placate all schools of thought—to combine 
privilege with performance, tradition with democracy, 
heredity with selection, is likely to be overweighted. 
Simplicity is essential in view of the lack of driving 
enthusiasm for reform, the vigilant suspicions with which 
it is surrounded, and the vigorous hostilities it might rouse 
from slumber. 

An Upper House should be a deliberative, critical, 
suggestive, experienced, and yet at the same time open- 
minded and representative body. The late Lord Milner 
is the type of man who should be largely represented. With 
the widest experience of the Empire, with a unique know- 
ledge of finance and business, with a constructively fresh 
mind on progressive social problems, he was unappreciated 
by “Party,” unsuited to the hustings, but, as his career 

roved, essential to the country in peace as in war. 
nd and sagacity should predominate, but zeal and 
challenge should not be excluded. To be truly helpful to 
the government of the nation the Upper House should 
include the Milners, Curzons, Robertses, Nelsons of the day, 
as well as representatives of the Eric Geddeses, of the 
Thomases, David Kirkwoods, and, of course, the Mrs. 
Fawcetts and other prominent women. 

The types needed are often those who would have no 
gift for stumping the country over monster constituencies, 
Heredity would assuredly not of itself bring them in. 
Lord Birkenhead rightly pointed out the need, under modern 
conditions, of having Labour adequately and faithfully 
represented. He has suggested as the way out that nomina- 
tion by each Prime Minister should supply a considerable 
fraction of the House. This confirms my deepening con- 
viction; but I would go further than he does and make 
the Upper House an entirely nominated body. 

F & The Upper House must be quite small if regular atten- 
dance is expected. People will not come day after day if 
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there is no work for them. The Upper House ought to be 
less busy and less active than the Lower House. 

Assume a House of 180 (though 250 or even 300 need 
not be excessive). The means by which this complement 
should be established in the first place can be considered 
later. I suggest the annual addition to this House of, 
say, 18 members to hold office for something like ten years. 
I should like to see this annual addition proportionately 
representative of the parties in the Commons. I suggest 
that the leader of each Party should nominate a panel 
with not less than twice and not more than thrice the quota 
his party is entitled to. 

A small tribunal should select from the names on the 
panels those whom they considered the best candidates, 
men and women, choosing, of course, from each panel the 
full quota to which each party was entitled for that year. 
It is not necessary at this stage to enumerate the persons 
who should make up the Tribunal. Any responsible 
intelligent public persons would do. They could either be 
selected for definite periods by the Crown or could be 
members by virtue of their office, e.g. the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Their sole duty would be to choose 
a definite number of persons from the names on the panels 
submitted to them. 

Let me show how this would work. Assume 18 mem- 
bers of the Second Chamber to be selected and the relative 
strength of the Conservative, Labour, and Liberal Parties 
in the Commons to be 3, 2, and 1. The Conservatives 
would be entitled to 9, Labour to 6, and Liberals to 3 
members. The leaders would submit panels with names of 
men and women whom they considered suitable for member- 
ship of the Upper House. The Conservative panel would 
have not less than 18 or more than 27 names, the Labour 
panel not less than 12 or more than 18 names, and the Liberal 
not less than 6 or more than 9. All the names on the 
panels should be published after the selection tribunal 
had nominated its 9 Conservative, 6 Labour, and 3 Liberal 
life peers. The selected nominees should be members 
of the Upper House for ten years. (They might be given 
life titles.) Every year 10 per cent. of the Upper House 
would retire and a fresh 10 per cent. be added. 

I merely sketch out the principles of a new Second 
Chamber. These principles would still hold good if the 
numbers were raised from 180 to 250, or if the term of 
membership were fifteen instead of ten years. 

There would have to be a period of transition between 
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the existing hereditary House and the nominated chamber 
I have suggested. I should get the present 700 peers to 
elect 180 of themselves for the first year, and subsequently 
I should make one-tenth (selected by ballot) retire annually 
and be replaced by the nominated element. This would 
give continuity between the tradition of the past and the 
new Upper House. The problem of its constitution comes 
logically before that of its powers. Even if existing powers 
are untouched, reform is necessary if only to prevent a 
repetition of the ridiculous state of affairs of last year, when 
a small handful of peers who had never even attended a 
trade union congress had to voice the policy of a Labour 
Government whose strength and nature is largely derived 
from the trade union movement. 

During the discussions on the Parliament Act in the 
Commons I used to feel that a chance majority of lunatics 
or revolutionaries returned on false cries could easily, and 
might be likely to, pass the most wrecking and injurious 
legislation over the heads of the Upper House by means of 
the machinery of that Act. Since then I have had a great 
deal more experience. I know the people a great deal 
better. Like others, I have seen the Act tested, not seri- 
ously it is true, but nevertheless tested and even challenged. 
I have myself been in office in the Upper House and 
responsible for passing controversial measures. I have more 
frequently watched others under similar obligations. In 
that situation it is impossible not to realize what an 
immensely powerful weapon the Upper House still wields 
with its right to delay a proposal for two years. I doubt 
whether any Cabinet, however constituted, could drive a 
measure through over the heads of an Upper House which 
the people trusted if such a measure were really unwanted 
by the nation. Public opinion and the common sense and 
patriotism of a definite proportion of every party are our 
real safeguards. Unless the damaging cries of heredity 
and privilege were still available to embitter feeling 
and to confuse argument, I do not see any Government, 
however determined, able to push through unwarranted 
and unpopular measures with by-elections running against 
them during two years, with outraged opinion voiced for 
twenty-four months through the Press, and with pressure 
from the constituencies operating upon opinion within the 

arty. 
; I should strongly urge joint sessions in case of deadlock 
at the end of the first year’s delay, and once again before the 
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second expired. This should facilitate compromises and 
crystallize the points at issue. 

Should there be a referendum in case¥of continued 
deadlock extending over the full two years? Those who 
fear the Labour Party more than I do would have to insist 
that the referendum was applicable to finance. This is 
the weapon which they see a confiscatory Red Government 
using to wreck thenation. Otherwise to them the referendum 
could be no real safeguard. Surely they forget that 
Mr. Snowden when Labour Chancellor had himself the 
responsibility of dealing with the Capital Levy. He split his 
party and incurred odium with his Reds. Had he been able 
to transfer the responsibility of rejecting the Levy on to 
the Upper House, he would have kept his Right and Left 
Wings united; and what is more, united in a conflict 
against the Upper House. The situation would have been 
much more serious. Frankly, too, I doubt whether at 
this stage in our constitutional development even such 
restricted power over finance, i.e. the right of forcing a 
referendum on finance, can be restored to the Upper House. 
The right of partial delay in matters of finance is more 
reasonable and more likely to be conceded than the power to 
force a plebiscite. 

But, whether the referendum be or be not included, I 
would most earnestly plead for a thorough reform in the 
personnel of the Lords. As I have said, I believe that the 
pressure of public opinion during the course of two years (the 
period might even be slightly extended) would be so strong 
that no Cabinet could defy or ignore its organized hostility. 
But, if public opinion is to make itself felt, the issues before 
the public must be clear. If the Upper House consisted of 
300 hereditary peers selected out of the 700 privileged persons 
who hold titles, which is the reform so often suggested by 
my colleagues, the issue must inevitably become confused. 
Privilege, position, rank, oligarchy, minority, would be 
accused of flouting the aspirations and rights of democracy. 
Peers are not unpopular to-day because they have not 
recently offered direct challenge to the elected House. 
It would be a simple task to work up prejudice against 
heredity in case of an open conflict between heredity and 
democracy. I don’t much fear the verdict of popular opinion 
on a clear issue. I should fear it enormously if it could 
be confused by the appearance of a challenge from Privilege 
to Democracy. 

To sum up. A Upper House such as I suggest would 
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contain men and women combining among them dis- 
tinguished records in public service, judgment, and experi- 
ence, and direct knowledge of every shade of the everyday 
hopes and desires of the average citizen. 

It could initiate discussion and legislation. It could 
criticize, revise, call a halt and challenge delay in times of 
crises or serious difference. Freed from the constitutional 
handicap of heredity, it could do so effectively. Through 
joint sittings it could meet members of the Lower House 
face to face (I prefer this to overburdening already over- 
worked ministers by making them speak in both Houses). 
My proposals would give us very real safeguards. I base 
my judgment partly on a study of human nature, but mainly 
in an abiding and increasing faith in the good sense and 
patriotism of the overwhelming bulk of the British people. 
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OF, BY, AND FOR THE PEOPLE 
A STUDY IN AMERICANISM 


1 
THE handiworks of Nature reveal so much individuality 
that a variation from continent to continent, even in such 
partly self-determining creatures as human beings, ought 
to be expected. Yet given the slowness of Nature’s 
methods, it is remarkable that we Americans, a people 
European in origin and of mixed stock, have in so short a 
time acquired something which differentiates us sharply 
from the peoples of the Mother Continent. 

We feel this something—our army in France suffered 
acutely from spiritual maladjustment—and are glad of it, 
proud of it. Europeans are equally conscious of it, equally 
self-satisfied, and on the basis of it maintain a patronizing 
air which not even their post-war dependence upon us has 
obliterated. 

Why ? Why was it possible for us to be practically 
ignored by Europe during the early days of the war? 
Why were the Allies able to borrow our overwhelming 
strength in order to crush the Central Powers and institute 
a hegemony of their own, without making us any sort of 
political payment ? Why were we so soon weary—not 
indeed in body, but in mind? Having apparently obtained 
the freedom to play in our own backyard undisturbed by 
flying brickbats, we left our gentle Allies masters of the 
brick pile. To have removed it altogether would have 
taken more thought than we were capable of; to sit on it 
ourselves, as Wilson wanted us to do, was a bore. 

Not because of the “colonial mentality” attributed to 
us by the British. In many ways we are less colonial than 
Europe. Not because we lack tradition. Externally we 
lack the signs of age. Really we are as old as the European 
stocks from which we spring. Yet an explanation there 
must be. For if we are not “colonial” or “ young,” as 
the Europeans put it, neither are we that amazingly 
energetic, democratic, humanitarian, supremely moral people 
we imagine ourselves to be. In our movies, our newspapers, 
our reading matter which we call literature, we pose as a 
brand-new race of giant stature, nurtured on pioneer hard- 
ship in the wilderness, possessing innate courage, initiative, 
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zeal, as well as moral standards and love of our fellow-men 
beyond the reach of effete Europe to emulate. In three 
centuries we have conquered a continent, settled an empire, 
made more money and established a higher standard of 
material comfort than had ever before existed. Nor do we 
neglect the soul. We have founded more institutions of 
“higher learning ’’ than several European countries, perhaps 
all of them, together. All in all, we put out more and 
better movies, more and cheaper motor cars, more and 
vivider religions than the rest of the world. So rings our 
bid for glory! Yet somehow, external plumbing, Hudson 
tunnels and statistics don’t stand the historical test. 
Mature men somehow tend to conceive civilization dif- 
ferently, in terms of, say, political power, Immanuel Kant, 
post-impressionist pictures, relativity, freedom from 
prejudice. 

It is only when some foreigner raises the matter that we 
ever think of civilization at all—as anything than a synonym 
for just what we have. Then we reach for our rosary—so 
many tons, so many miles, so many hospitals, such a fine 
standard of living for the common man, etc. The foreigner 
may not dispute our claim to a great future. Many 
Europeans are saying that Europe is played out and 
America the hope of the world. But they do so in a way 
that slurs our present. We began splendidly, of course. 
Franklin, Hamilton, Poe, Whitman, were remarkable men. 
But have we not got into a backwash? Where have we 
laid the corner stone for the “‘ great city’ prophesied by 
Whitman ? 

At this point we are silent. How can we explain that 
we care nothing for Walt Whitman, and that, though we 
talk a lot about progress, we really prefer to go on being 
just as we are—that our ideal is not Abraham Lincoln, 
but Peter Pan, the boy who wouldn’t grow up ? 

Of course, even to ourselves we do not admit this in so 
many words. But we confess it by our actions. Wherever 
the mind is the weapon, we shrink from crossing swords 
with the adult. We possess a whole school of politicians 
who urge us to base a policy of abstention from the world’s 
affairs on our incapacity to sit down and discuss anything 
with mature Europeans without being cheated. 

We admit it by the way we look up to Europeans in 
intellectual matters. Our State Department and diplomats 
admit our psychological inferiority by their signal failure 
to stand up for the rights of our travelling citizens. 

Our conduct of the war was a most patent admission 
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of immaturity. Our politicians renounced world political 
power, our financiers world money control, not because 
such things were not pleasant and of use to us, but as a 
child renounces things too difficult to operate and understand. 
“A nation of villagers,’ Bernard Shaw once called us. 
The truth is we are a nation of adult children, somewhat 
aware of the absurdity of their state, but liking it and 
striving desperately to avoid becoming anything else. 


§ 2 

By immaturity we mean the mental outlook of the 
ordinary child whose world is a present world, interesting 
and aimless, whose mental life is largely lacking in self- 
consciousness. 

By nature the child is gregarious and dislikes being 
alone. Its incompletely individualized consciousness is 
acutely sensitive to the judgment of its fellows and it suffers 
under disapproval. Therefore it seeks to mix, fit in, 
please; and is intolerant of non-conformity. And while 
ambitious to shine, it never seeks distinction by differentia- 
tion but by excellence in the general—an excellence of 
degree, not of kind. 

Years pass. Pain and pleasure become less immediately 
vivid, and more significant. Concepts replace images, 
causes become second nature, purpose becomes uppermost. 
Certain ‘‘ necessities’ are hammered home, and one learns 
to take refuge within a “social personality” of artificial 
origin. Much of worth is lost, but to the personality within, 
however self-reliant, the shelter is worth the sacrifice of 
social intimacy. 

ot all the intruders, however, are so easily barred. 
They enter the soul from within. There is sexual desire, 
almost always the cause of some disturbance. There is 
suffering, suffering that cannot be “cried to sleep.” 
Irritating, intolerable thought and worries—and the con- 
sciousness of death. With all these intruders one must 
somehow come to terms; and after a few scars one learns 
the lesson of acceptance and the possibilities of the more 
complicated life. 

But suppose at a certain point this normal development 
is deliberately interrupted ; the boy refuses to grow up? 
His body grows, he works as a man. Marries, settles down. 
Begets children. Yet in his free time shuns adults and 
plays with toys. What then ? 

In his heart our child-man is at least partially aware 
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that his activities, his mental outlook, do not become his 
estate. While outwardly he professes complete satisfaction 
with his life, inwardly he is, of necessity, discontented. 
The occupations of childhood pall, but he wants to hold the 
door shut against that self-consciousness, that reality, he 
lacks the courage to face. What he is as an individual no 
one can say. Multiply him to the dimensions of a people and 
you get—modern America. 


§ 3 

In a great many things we are, of course, really child- 
like. Take our passion for size. Older peoples are some- 
what contemptuous of the foot rule. To a seasoned 
viewpoint, one great man, one great book, one great idea, 
is superior to any number of mediocrities. Not so to the 
great American people. What satisfaction we draw from 
consideration of the number and size of our “ institutions 
of higher learning.’”’ Doubtless someone already knows how 
far all the students at all the American colleges and uni- 
versities would reach if placed end to end. But to what 
lengths they would go if placed face to face in pairs—even 
the Government ignores. And the fact that most of these 
institutions are alkali wastes of the spirit leaves us unmoved. 

*“* When I am a man I shall keep a candy store, and then 
I shall eat all the candy I want,” we said, when we were 
children. Our pioneers naturally longed for the comfort and 
luxury they so signally lacked. When they grew rich, 
they gratified the unfulfilled wishes of their childhood. 
This is the origin of our soft material life. In the trenches 
in France none found primitive living quite so unbearable 
as the “‘ grandchildren of the pioneers.” 

Things, things, things! Tell me what you have and 1 
will tell you what you are. This love of things is the 
origin of the foreign belief that we love money. Nothing 
is further from the truth. What we like is the symbolism of 
money. Naturally, therefore, we fall easy prey to the 
priests of advertising. Where the acquiring of things is a 
religion, the offering of them is sacerdotal. There is a 
theology of advertising, a logic and a catechism. And to 
the exigencies of scientific advertising we subordinate 
entirely our fundamental esthetic instinct and often our 
ethical instinct as well. 

With our delight in things there goes a lively curiosity. 
Our interests are simply prodigious—material, emotional, 
intellectual. In America men become passionate over an 
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insignificant Egyptian king. Large audiences consent to be 
bored to coma rather than forsake the lecture of Albert 
Einstein. We dote on Coué and become delirious about radio. 
In fact, we become delirious about pretty nearly anything 
our “scientific advertisers” sell to us—delirious for a minute. 
Then our attention flags and our mind trips off into con- 
sideration of something else. For though active, we are 
fundamentally lazy beyond words: really hard work, like 
persistent thinking, tries us intolerably. 


§ 4 


To the civilized adult, morals, as distinguished from 
laws and customs, are delicate distinctions springing up 
in the individual mind in that narrow but important 
interior region in which he feels himself ‘‘ morally free.”’ 

To the American, morals are either confounded with 
laws and with the “social outlook of the community,” or 
have remained something yet more primitive, a basket of 
don’ts. The categorical imperative of these States is the in- 
scrutable will of Mumbo Jumbo, the patron of the Y.M.C.A. 

That immorality is thus made more attractive there is 
little doubt; a cocktail has, under prohibition, all the 
sweetness of stolen fruit; to throw spitballs at M. J. or once 
in a while cautiously to defy society, appeals irresistibly to 
our natural high spirits. Except that it makes immorality 
more pleasant, there is little to be said for our conception 
of morals. 

To be sure, under our rigorous system of mutual 
censorship, it is possible that we refrain from sin more 
often than people in other countries. But we amply make 
up for it when the censorship is lifted, as our armies 
in Europe demonstrated. Our self-confrol is valid when 
exercised for the other fellow, under pressure of social 
conformity. But our true belief is that morality ends where 
the rum-runners begin—outside the twelve-mile limit. 

American religion is one of the most thrilling wildernesses 
in the psychological domain and simply defies generalization. 
Here is nearly every type of credo and practice that whole 
centuries of history offer, all going on at the same time. | 

In one sense we are almost pagan. We do not consider 
this earth, this century, this country, essentially unpleasant. 
We are in no great hurry to push on to another world. 
For the most part, we are self-satisfied and uncritical. 
Still our human state does fall short of absolute blessedness. 
Like most religions, ours are, therefore, “doctrines of escape,” 
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but of escape, not into the future, but into the present, a 
better present. And to accomplish this, we resort to a hoary 
device; just as once men escaped some of the difficulties 
of papal infallibility by appealing from a “‘ badly informed 
Pope” to a “better informed Pope,” so we ask for a 
revision from our minds and persuade them to change their 
judgment of conditions. 

By nature we are optimists: though we prate of salva- 
tion by work, our fundamental belief is in salvation by 
Divine Grace, whose springs are strong within ourselves. 
Most emphatically we believe ourselves to be nationally 
saved and prefer a collective to an individual salvation. 
A reasonably moral man can find full self-expression only 
through a properly nurtured and pruned society. What so 
well becomes the claws of the bald eagle as a pruning-fork ? 


§ 5 

To know a people you must see them at play, and it 
must be admitted, even by the most stiff-necked of the 
great American boobwauzee, that our chief amusements are 
games, movies, motoring and mechanics, lecture-listening 
and heavy spooning. 

Compare our contemporary amusements with those of 
civilized men in all times and countries, and you reach a 
conclusion not altogether flattering to our claim to civiliza- 
tion. Conversation, art, thought, women, these have 
always been the solace of mature men in society. All of 
them are virtually beyond us. Of all we are accordingly 
suspicious. 

We have no conversation, we do not exchange views. 
We either have no views or they are the same for all of us 
and brook no exchange. We exchange facts out of the 
newspaper, experiences from our private lives, and funny 
stories from the barber shop and the smoking-room. Con- 
versation as a joy, as intellectual food, as the subtlest and 
most thrilling of games, is considered as ‘“‘pose.”” Argument, 
that fine mental training, is held to be offensive, because 
‘everyone has a right to his own opinion” (a thoroughly 
demoralizing maxim), or useless, since “‘no one is ever 
convinced.” Forgetting that not a convinced opponent, 
but a chastened and revised conviction of one’s own, is 
the aim of spirited argument. 

Art, except in its most rudimentary and sentimental 
aspects—mass architecture, semi-sexual dancing, bright 
colours, we do not enjoy. The very existence of an esthetic 
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world is unrealized, derided or condemned. We leave 
what art we have to women and prefer it mild. 

Thought we encourage only so long as it centres on 
external or trivial matters. When it becomes purer and 
directs itself toward people or ultimate aims, we draw 
back with a shudder. 

Pursuit of women, love making, is generally practised in 
the United States, according to the reformers and the birth 
statistics. But mostly in exasperating or in disgustingly 
secretive or in dull ways. Either, coupled with the dance, 
it becomes abortively orgiastic. Or in brothels, brutal 
and sordid. Or in homes, dully habitual. The sexual 
instincts are not allowed to become really orgiastic and 
primitive, or openly triumphant, or delicately sensuous or 
intellectual and platonic. They are confined to a kind of 
no-man’s land, in the back seats of motor cars parked out 
in the dark—a source of dissatisfaction to everyone. 

So much for our lack of civilized amusements, Con- 
sider what we have. We adore games. We show great 
ingenuity in thinking up new ones: in all we develop great 


_ prowess. But on moral grounds we sternly combat the 


gambling instinct, because it makes games too exciting. 
Mere waste of time we do not consider immoral. 

Sports we enjoy in a way peculiarly our own. To the 
English, sports (called games) seem necessary in the 
training of character; the ancient Greeks cultivated sports 
for love of the beautiful human body. To us alone, 
sport is primarily an opportunity to excel. Hence the 
seriousness with which our athletes train for and win 
championships. 

To the non-champions, the armies who play baseball 
and flock to the golf courses, sport is a healthful manner of 
escaping the tedium of the office and the home. Which 
brings us to the crux of the whole matter. With us, amuse- 
ments, like work, are not positive, but negative pursuits, 
— purpose is not to increase, but to decrease the tension 
of life. 


§ 6 

The uproar in America over the doctrines of Freud 
showed pretty conclusively that we are an emotionally 
repressed people—a conclusion that history confirms. For 
the most part of Northern—viz. of tardily civilized—stocks, 
we inherited powerful instincts and a desire to control 
them. Our forbears were unable to conceive of morality 
independent of external constraint and painful discipline, and 
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it is still commonly believed by Americans that anyone 
free to do as he pleases turns to vice and crime. 

This ascetic tendency of the early settlers rested on a 
purely personal experience and needed no defence. But 
when, under the influence of the American setting, Puri- 
tanism decayed, rational thought became the mainstay to 
the “ religious life.” And the arguments adduced in favour 
of asceticism were certainly not strong enough to prevail 
over the general trend towards materialism. Either, there- 
fore, asceticism had to yield without a struggle, or the 
supremacy of thought had to be denied. Aided by 
democracy, asceticism won. In America thought followed 
art into the Protestant discard. 

Our position was difficult. Though largely descended 
from the English, that most youthful of European peoples, 
we are born to an ancient heritage of European history. 
Growing up seemed inevitable, and growing up meant 
thinking and self-consciousness. There was nothing to do 
but to refuse to grow up, and where this process followed 
anyway, deliberately to ignore it. 

Some time ago we nicely, though unconsciously, decided 
that those of us who could not remain children, should 
at least pretend to, and in this pretence our success has 
been great. 

We have made of these United States a children’s 
paradise—a land where childhood is sweeter than in other 
countries. With considerable cunning; for if childhood 
is to be consciously life-lasting—which is our ideal—it 
has to be sweet. Americans are absolutely unique in that 
they place the child’s pleasure, comfort, and convenience 
above those of the adult. 

It is better for children to ignore certain serious and 
unpleasant facts. So carefully police the shadier walks of 
life and keep the instincts well out in the underbrush. 
Chase serious drama from the theatre and movies. Inculcate 
melodramatic and romantic morality. Keep bright! Con- 
fiscate not only immoral but outspoken and _ pessimistic 
books. Censor everything unpleasant. Eschew tragedy. 
For the sake of the child. Not that he become a better 
father to the man he will one day be, but a sufficiently 
infantile father to the children he hopes to have. 


§ 7 
The difficulty to-day is in those who are forced to 
pretend not to grow up, They are tired of childish things; 
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yet for morality’s sake they dare not, and no longer know 
how to, cultivate any others. 

Because they fear leisure (or can imagine nothing pure 
with which to fill it), they tend to work and drink and 
sedative games. Perhaps the best illustration of their 
plight is the Sunday newspaper. The average Sunday 
supplement is really below America’s intelligence. But in 
regions where Sunday golf is unknown or frowned on, 
Sunday is the American’s weekly trial. So we bury our 
boredom in the reams of narcotic triviality found in the 
Sunday supplement, and on Monday life begins anew. 
Remembering which, we can understand America’s hostility 
to Henry Thoreau, who suggested that the Creator would 
have done better to make a week with six Sundays and one 
working day. But Thoreau did not share in the general 
desire to escape. 

‘Escape from what?” the foreigner may ask. Why, 
from ourselves, our instincts and wild thoughts and un- 
American aspirations as well as from the very American life 
we are leading. America can give little to civilization so 
long as there is no inner culture. There can be no culture. 
For culture is essentially the refining and improving of the 
personality, while to us the personality is anathema. We 
tolerate only the impersonal, the common, the general. 

Our endeavour to escape from personality and reality 
evolves, therefore, into a thoroughly genuine aspiration 
toward something “cosmic.” This explains the hold of 
Oriental and pseudo-Oriental religion upon us. For to 
the Oriental, the ephemeral quality of personality is as 
unsatisfying as, to the European, it seems delightful. Only 
we are too soft for the Vedanta and the harsh conclusions of 
Hinduism. 

The Oriental logically denied reality to everything 
impermanent, the pleasant with the unpleasant. We like 
our Sunday dinner far too well to treat it as illusion. No 
one wants to get rid of pleasant things (no one but a fool 
Hindu). 

Philosophy—which is the ability to see one’s self in 
proportion—appears only in “a state of society rich enough 
to afford leisure, civilized enough to enjoy it.” Riches we 
possess—but we are simply not civilized enough to enjoy 
the leisure we can well afford. Our ideal is something 
which will enable us to while away those free hours which 
else irk us like a diamond bracelet on a baby’s wrist. 
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§ 8 


It is evident that life in America is in many ways 
superior to life in Europe. But it is at least equally clear 
that most of this superiority results accidentally or, at least, 
independent of our conscious social scheme. Frontier life 
and prosperity—not crowd-worship—have made us mutually 
helpful and generous. What we call neighbourliness has a 
pleasant side. No people possesses a quicker sympathy. 
Our “cosmic aspirations’? show interesting possibilities, if 
ever they be properly ballasted by intellect. 

Then, too, industrial development has almost forced the 
world to think and act collectively, and has resulted in a 
physically cleaner and more comfortable and probably 
healthier existence for the masses. In some ways it has led 
to greater humanity, although it is difficult to see how a 
society that relishes, or even tolerates, Negro auto-da-fés can 
find much to reproach in the devotees of knout and political 
atrocity. 

If our ideal is really the “‘ greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” it is difficult to see how we can do better 
than this. It is my conviction that the American life, 
with its numerical and machine-made standards, its careless- 
ness to the finer distinctions and ambitions of the spirit, 
actually expresses humanity at its present level. This life 
is the unconscious yet logical creation of a mediocracy, 
here for the first time in history dominant in society. 

This does not mean that America is a real democracy, 
but that its ruling class is larger, more closely akin to and 
in harmony with the ideals of the masses than has ever 
before been the case. In the primitive struggle of frontier 
society there had been, to be sure, a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for the creation of a pioneer democracy. Inequality 
of wealth had not broken down social friendliness ; for the 
most part all the men of the time were close to the soil, 
slightly uncouth, their philosophy a mixture of mysticism 
and materialism, hugely generous and generously under- 
standing. Had this mysticism been oriented toward the 
kind of theistic Pantheism that seemed native to the new 
Continent, had its devotees operated that synthesis between 
a somewhat orgiastic Paganism and natural piety charac- 
teristic of our people in its American home, the American 
people might have striven consciously toward the establish- 
ment of a spiritual social democracy, wherein the natural 
inequality of human beings for all practical and intellectual 
purposes would have been humanized by a lyric feeling for 
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the profound equality of human souls. Unfortunately, 
Paganism and piety were kept rigidly apart, and religious 
aspiration was directed exclusively toward the worship of 
the Jewish tribal god and the judicial Pauline Christus. 

A third element in our midst, the later foreigners, made 
any spiritual achievement yet more burdensome. We 
received from Europe in the latter decades a mass equal 
almost to our “ three-generation”’ native population, This 
mass was recruited largely from the European proletariat, 
They brought, indeed, a superior civilization, but it was alien 
to us. Individually they were generally as immature as 
we. In their countries this immaturity was not apparent, 
because people of their class in Europe received their 
civilization, with their orders, from above. But in America 
there were, so to speak, no traditions and no cultured classes. 
Left with nothing to reflect, the new arrivals became more 
“genuinely American” than the natives. In order to get 
on with us, the immigrant had to get over every trace of 
his foreign ways and forget his mother tongue. The 
American fathers, according to history, came to America 
to escape “‘ European civil and religious tyranny.” Judged 
in their descendants, this tyranny must have been like that 
of the schoolmaster. There is in the average American 
something like the memory of a former existence in which 
he had to accept the viewpoint of an adult, which incites 
him against all manifestations of mature mentality. 

An alien religion administered by hard-headed ministers 
ready to pact with the rich, a number of plutocratic leaders 
interested in maintaining the masses as they were, a self- 
assured, attractive, yet intellectually timid people, easily 
cowed by eschatological threats—these precluded any short 
cut to an original civilization. America had to follow the 
longer usual process and become educated gradually. So 
long as plutocrats, who in growing rich had lost none of the 
crowd contempt for things of the mind, were in control, 
there could be no creative culture. 


§ 9 

We have now come to the end of our investigation. 
The American masses as individuals are no more intel- 
lectually immature than the Europeans. But whereas in 
Europe the tone is still set by an old tradition, in America 
the masses and their leaders are at one in preferring a 
society reflecting, not the best individuals, but the normal. 
Our half-educated, self-opinionated Babbitts can do what 
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they like, read what they like, think as badly as they like, 
enforce what mental and moral tyranny they like. This 
intellectual democracy is what is meant by one hundred 
per cent. Americanism. But it can continue only so long 
as the American leaders, under whom the American masses 
imagine they are ruling the country, share the popular ideals 
or find sufficient profit in their continuance to compensate 
them for the boredom they experience in American society. 
And this will not be for ever. Already the American 
leaders—mostly plutocratic—have become a leisure class. 
At first mere wealth satisfies them. But soon they have 
to seek something more substantial and lasting—they begin 
to relish ideas. The process is helped by the fact that many 
of the newer leaders have passed through one of those 
American universities in which a man of will is not altogether 
precluded from getting an education. There is a distinct 
improvement visible in our national taste. Little by little 
a civilization is growing—not from the ground up, as 
Whitman and Thoreau had hoped—but from above down, 
as in ancient Rome or Babylon. There is no doubt but 
that our millionaires are doing us good. 

A second element in our transformation is the number of 
more developed members of the middle class who are increas- 
ingly bored with the life theylead. Since they ape the rich, a 
change in the latter will be immediately reflected in them. 
Gradually, too, Puritanism is decaying: the American 
youths are refusing to take their moral standards from 
without. Perhaps we hardly realize that all over the 
world, especially in Europe, there is a sprinkling of war 
veterans who, when dismissed from the army, refused to 
go home. They are not merely city youths intoxicated 
with the free life of Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Copenhagen. 
They come from Davenport, and Butte, Montana, and 
prefer a man’s world to a beautifully kept nursery. 

Lastly, the intellectuals are becoming exasperated almost 
to the point of revolt. Hitherto Plutos and Demos have 
always found them, like the artists, ready to sell themselves 
to anyone who would keep them alive. Now it seems 
they are beginning to recognize their power. As a result 
America is beginning to have a national art and a national 
literature, both of which are full of promise. 


§ 10 


Little at a time, imperceptibly, we are being matured to 
self-determination in matters of the mind and soul. Fifty 
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or a hundred years from now, the United States should be 
a very attractive country in which to live, for having 
entered on unlimited intellectual democracy and plutocratic 
industrialism before the others, it is going to subdue them 
sooner. But we are a large country with gigantic vested 
interests: the process of change will be slow. 

Meanwhile a good many of us are growing old. 


E. A. Mowrer 
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HINDENBURG! WHAT NEXT? 


TuE victor of Tannenberg, the leader of the German armies, 
who remained at his post in the hour of defeat, has been 
elected to the Presidency of the Reich; and who can say 
what the outcome will be ? 

His supporters are those who try to make their fellow- 
countrymen believe that Germany was not responsible for 
the war (not a difficult task); who denounce the Treaty 
of Versailles as infamous and humiliating; who aim at 
restoration of the former frontiers, both in the east and 
the west ; and who will, without doubt, upset the provisions 
of the Treaty as soon as the conditions appear favourable. 

Whether they are favourable now, or how soon they 
will become so, the general public in the Allied countries 
has no means of knowing. Generally speaking, it has been 
encouraged in the belief that the Germans will abide by 
the Treaty; though why they should do so without being 
forced to, or without at least the certainty of suffering 
disastrous consequences if they break it, is a mystery. 

Hindenburg has pronounced in favour of maintaining 
the present frontiers in the west, and of revising those in 
the east, by peaceful means. That is moderate language, 
possibly suited to present conditions. But for how long 
have moderate men in the past been able to stand in the 
way of extremists ? And the German extremists represent, 
apparently, more than half the German people. We may 
well ask ‘“‘ What next ?” 

It is surely reckless to the last degree to assume that 
the Germans will not, sooner or later, seek to regain what 
they have been forced to give up. For them, “ revision of 
the eastern frontiers by peaceful means” can only be 
regarded as a beginning. If it prove unattainable, no doubt 
they will wait a bit; there are signs, however, that this 
question is not appealing to us so strongly as it does to 
France; it seems to be a weak point in the Allied front, 
and if successful in this, no doubt the Germans will presently 
endeavour to attain their remaining desires. Doubtless 
they will prefer to gain these also by “ peaceful means ”’ ; 
by selecting some item in regard to which the Allies may, 
even if only momentarily, hold slightly divergent views, 
attempting to increase this difference, and render it perma- 
nent. But if peaceful means should fail, or prove too 
tedious, what will prevent the Germans fighting for their 
object, or simply disregarding the Treaty and risking the 
consequences ? ‘Nothing, obviously, except a very whole- 
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some dread of those consequences. It is not of the least 
importance what we should think of their conduct or 
methods, or of the probable nature of war, or of the Germans’ 
chances of success. Everything depends, solely and entirely, 
on what the Germans think of the course and character of 
future warfare, and of the fighting value of their probable 
opponents. And these ideas of theirs we are fortunately in 
a position to ascertain, if we take the trouble to read two 
short books by Captain H. Ritter, published last year, 
the one entitled War and Weapons of the Future, the other, 
The French Army of To-day. During the war, the author 
was a General Staff Officer at the Headquarters of the 7th 
German Army, where he would naturally have ample oppor- 
tunity for gaining, and profiting by, experience; and that, 
although described as “retired,” he has by no means 
abandoned deep study and thorough and logical considera- 
tion of all military matters, a perusal of his books will 
disclose. His style is simple, calm, and concise; his 
arguments clear and convincing; and he displays remark- 
ably little of that bias which one would naturally expect 
in an author of his nationality at the present time. His 
first book leaves one with the very distinct impression that 
some Germans, at any rate, have formed a clear conception 
of the nature of war in the near future, and do not consider 
it unduly unfavourable to themselves; while the second 
makes it equally clear that, though handicapped at present 
as regards armament, numbers, and organization, they 
claim certain military qualities which will tell heavily in 
their favour, as against the French. 

In the Introduction to Future War, Captain Ritter gives 
an admirable survey of the development of warfare and 
weapons from the earliest times to the present, and comes. 
to the conclusion that, owing to the size of modern armies, 
the complexity of their requirements in all manner of 
technical, scientific, and industrial products, the recent 
immense advances in aircraft, long-range artillery, and the 
production of gas, we have in reality come back to the 
days of tribal war, when the whole population and territory 
of the belligerent were directly involved. According to 
him, it is therefore impossible to distinguish between com- 
batants and civilians, or to accord differential treatment to 
industrial and agricultural districts on the one hand, and 
purely military areas on the other. In a war in which vital 
national interests are involved—and no civilized state 
would be guilty of such immorality as to engage in any other 
—industrial and food-producing areas contribute directly 
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to its prosecution ; and the same is the case with civilians, 
all of whom are necessarily engaged in some work of national 
importance. Hence, all alike are legitimate objects of hostile 
action. 

He then proceeds to consider the future development ot 
weapons and appliances in detail, confining himself, as he 
puts it, to such forms as lie in the immediate path of 
evolution of technical science. 

It is impossible here to follow him through his detailed 
examination of past evolution, the present position, and 
future probabilities, but his conclusions may be summarized. 

The tendency, as regards infantry, is for the whole of 
the fire at long ranges, and much of that at the short, to 
be carried out by machine-guns. The individual infantry 
soldier will therefore not need a weapon giving more than 
five hundred to six hundred yards’ effective range, and can 
be armed with an automatic rifle, weighing no more than 
the present magazine rifle—a change which considerations 
of weight have hitherto prevented. 

All artillery must be mechanicalized: what we call 
medium and light ordnance being mounted in pairs, or 
even threes, on cross-country, motor-driven gun-wagons, 
with splinter-proof shields—not drawn by tractors. Heavier 
kinds must be on improved railway mountings. Present- 
day requirements as to power and range have so increased 
the weight of modern equipments that animal draught 
can only be used for the light pieces employed for the close 
accompaniment of infantry, and here its vulnerability 
renders it unsuitable. 

Before the war, artillery projectiles operated only by 
the mechanical effect of their splinters, or the bullets of 
shrapnel shell. Of these, owing to its simplicity and more 
general usefulness, the author prefers the high-explosive 
shell, with instantaneous, or delay-action, percussion fuse, 
for what appear to be very sound reasons. The future, 
however, belongs to the gas-shell; its effectiveness is in- 
finitely greater, since every particle of gas liberated is 
useful—neither parapets, trenches, houses, nor undulations 
of the ground afford protection against it, as they do against 
bullets and splinters ; and it can be made to remain effective 
for many hours after bombardment has ceased, whereas high- 
explosive and shrapnel are so only at the moment of bursting. 

In continental warfare, the author anticipates that the 
use of gas, by aircraft and long-range artillery, during the 
first days, before either side has established any marked 
aerial superiority, will considerably interfere with the move- 
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ment by rail, or by main roads, of the mobilized reservists 
to their depots. Here, however, mechanical transport, 
moving on by-roads or across country, will come to the 
rescue and enable the movements to be carried out in 
comparative security. By the time the mobilized units 
move to their concentration areas the situation will have 
changed somewhat—the numbers of men and quantities of 
stores to be moved will be so great that motor transport 
can do no more than supplement the railways; on the other 
hand, the aerial balance of power will be more defined, 
the superior side will be able to use its railways more freely, 
while the other will have to move its concentration areas 
back to safer positions. 

Even at this stage, however, the enforced adoption of 
motor transport confers an unforeseen advantage. By its 
means a large proportion of the armies can be moved in 
secret to predetermined areas, the location of which can 
be kept concealed from the enemy with far greater ease 
than when the whole concentration had to be effected by 
railways, which, by their otherwise often useless lines, 
sidings, and stations, disclosed much of the strategical 
plans to all but the wilfully blind. This is not said in so 
many words, but the conclusion is forced upon the reader 
by what has gone before. 

Captain Ritter’s final conclusions may best be summed 
up in his own words: 

The supreme importance of technical science in future warfare teaches us 
two things. In the first place, in timing the outbreak of war it is absolutely 
necessary to secure the advantage of technical surprise. This is the more 
easy to-day, since many of the new implements of war can be tested and developed 
in the seclusion of the laboratory. Secondly, the centres of technical and 
physical scientific thought are now a nation’s greatest sources of fighting power, 
second only to its moral attributes. This gives a more innocent aspect to the 
Treaty of Versailles, by which Germany is still held in bondage. The things it 
forbids are just those which have nothing to do with future development, which 
cannot be forbidden by any clause in any treaty; unless, indeed, it demanded 
the closing of all establishments for the study of physics and chemistry, all 
colleges, laboratories, and factories, and the guardians of such a treaty were in 
& position to enforce it. 


Nothing could be clearer! 


In The French Army of To-day, Captain Ritter follows 
the principle outlined in the following extract from his 
Introduction : 


It is necessary to start from that eternal truth of military history, that 
the fighting value of an army does not depend solely upon size and dead material, 
but that to-day, as was the case hundreds and thousands of years ago, it is the 
living spirit which gives to the brandished sword the hardness of steel and the 
trenchant edge. 
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The ensuing observations are not, therefore, concerned with the organization 
or numerical strength of the French army, but only with its spirit, and with 
the tactical ideas resulting from it, for these alone afford a true picture of an 
army’s points of strength and weakness. 


It is important to note, in this connection, that the 
author’s reflections are based upon a study of the works 
of Culmann (Cours de tactique générale), Orthlieb (L’aéro- 
nautique, hier-demain), General Serrigny (Réflections sur 
Part de la guerre), General Herr (L’artillerie, ce qu'elle a été, 
ce quelle est, ce qu’elle doit étre), as well as upon the latest 
official French training manuals. All these sources are 
freely drawn upon, in the form of numerous quotations, 
and summarized. So far, this work could have been done 
by many another soldier who was willing to devote the 
time to it. The interest of this book lies in the use made 
of the material thus collected. With the lessons derived 
by the French from the war as regards facts and funda- 
mental principles, he is in general, though not complete, 
agreement. It is in the application of these principles, as 
regards strategical and tactical procedure, that he discloses 
to us the great contrast between French and German ideas— 
a contrast depending entirely upon the difference between 
the spirit of the French soldier, as revealed in the works 
quoted, and that which, as he maintains, inspires the German. 

In strategy, apparently as a result of their late experi- 
ences, the French are now more in favour of envelopment 
than formerly, but still think it necessary to keep too large 
a proportion of troops in reserve, even on the enveloping 
flank. Again, in determining the objective, and making 
arrangements for the decisive attack, the French appear 
to the author over-anxious to gain full information before 
committing themselves ; the excessive cult of the principle 
of streté, i.e. the maintenance of freedom of movement and 
action, leads them to keep large reserves from the outset 
and to run the risk of holding them back too long. They 
do not like to make a sound plan at the start and back 
it for all they are worth, and so they are likely to be too 
late. To quote Captain Ritter again : 3 

The break with the principle, ‘On s’engage partout, puis l’on voit,” is 
evidently only superficial. Actually, this saying of Napoleon’s releases the 
French General Staff, even to-day, from the obviously unpleasant dilemma of 
having to decide upon an operation while the situation is still obscure—from 
having to say, “‘ This is what I am going to do.” They prefer to put off their 
decision until the opponent’s measures are disclosed, thereby resigning the 
Army Commander’s proudest privilege, that of laying down the law to his 
enemy. They are too apprehensive of being surprised by the enemy opening 
the game with an unexpected move, in which possibility they evidently discern 
a mortal blow to their own plan. 
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We cannot go far wrong if we attribute these timid 
precepts to the events of the summer of 1914, when the 
complete surprise occasioned by the German advance north 
of the Meuse and Sambre brought about the immediate 
collapse of the French plan of operations, which had been 
drawn up to suit their own intentions. The evil consequences 
of this isolated venture in the préconception du plan de 
bataille were evidently the cause of their return to the 
theory of cautious waiting on events. Reading between 
the lines, in Orthlieb’s book one almost hears a sigh of 
relief in designating as the main achievement of the aerial 
army that it has replaced the hitherto unavoidable man- 
@uvre sur intuition, requiring the genius of a Napoleon, 
or the maneuvre sur hypothése, demanding the clear and 
logical mind of a Moltke, by the essentially less risky 
maneuvre sur renseignements. 

It is admitted that Joffre was able to transfer his 
striking force from his right wing to his left before the 
Battle of the Marne, and this fact may account for the 
French belief in their ability to repeat a mancuvre of 
that kind. But it should be noted that the French left 
was in retreat, and so getting nearer to its reinforcements 
every day, and that the latter only had to move on 
the chord of the convex arc formed by the French line. 
For the Germans, during this period, to have moved, 
say, portions of their 6th or 7th Armies round to help the 
_ Ist in time to be of use would have been impossible. What 
caused the Germans to lose this battle was not, according 
to Captain Ritter, the lack of strategical reserves, but the 
fact that O.H.L. (the German supreme H.Q.) was unable 
to stop certain measures, initiated by the Army com- 
manders, which were detrimental to the success of the 
whole. Had the lst Army been permitted to withdraw to 
the north of the Marne only the minimum of troops neces- 
sary to oppose Maunoury, whilst leaving at least one or two 
corps in line beside the 2nd Army, the French success 
south of Chateau Thierry, which was the direct cause of 
breaking off the fight, could hardly have occurred, while 
the German centre would have been capable of actually 
setting in motion the troops detailed to carry out the order 
to penetrate the French line at Fére Champenoise. In 
spite of all these mistakes, however, the Battle of the Marne 
would still have been a German, though but an “ ordinary,” 
victory, if O.H.L. had only had the nerve to let it run its 
course notwithstanding its many imperfections. Another 
case, on which the French demand for strategical reserves 
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appears to be based, is that of the German attack on July 15, 
1918, and the French counter-attack from the forest of 
Villers-Cotterets on the 18th. Captain Ritter’s remarks 
on this are best summed up in his last sentences : 


Only so complete a disclosure of the German offensive intentions, as took 
place in this instance, could bring about the conditions necessary for the exe- 
cution of the French counter-offensive on the 18th July, and could thus make 
it necessary for the Germans to keep strong strategical reserves in readiness. 
On so very rare an exception it is hardly permissible to found a fundamental 
strategical theorem. 


It is quite evident that Captain Ritter, as a result of 
his studies, considers that the key to French strategical 
ideas of to-day is excessive caution, not to say timidity, 
and that his great endeavour is to make his fellow-country- 
men share his opinion. 

Now for their tactics. As a fundamental principle 
the French lay down that, owing to the effectiveness of 
modern weapons, as experienced in the late war, it is neces- 
sary, even in open warfare, to employ the methods of 
trench war, since these methods were forced on the belli- 
gerents, not so much by the existence of fortifications, 
as by the effectiveness of weapons; and this remains the 
same in moving as in trench warfare. Captain Ritter 
challenges this premise. It is the collective effectiveness 
that counts, not that of the individual weapon; and it is 
obviously never possible, in moving warfare, to accumulate 
in a given area such masses of weapons and material as 
can be made available in trench warfare. The form of 
tactics employed must doubtless be the same, but the 
extent to which certain methods can be employed in trench 
warfare must be greatly curtailed in the field. 

Since, however, the French authorities base their tactics, 
quite rightly, on the psychology of the soldier, Captain 
Ritter devotes the next chapter to extracts on the subject, 
which he sums up in the following words : 

Unwilling to face fire, nervous, inclined to panic, and mistrustful of his 
leaders ; these are the characteristics of the French soldier, as portrayed in the 
military literature of his own people ; and his leaders are alleged to lack power 
of decision and readiness to assume responsibility. Resignation to these failings 
is the foundation of the tactical manuals of the various arms which we will now 
proceed to examine. 


How far this judgment might be modified by reading 
his authorities in full is another matter. This, then, is the 
foundation on which the modern French infantry tactics 
are built up—according to their German critic. Need- 
less to say, it involves immense demands for assistance in 
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the shape of various kinds of light artillery, trench 
mortars, tanks, automatic rifles and machine-guns, rifle 
grenades and hand grenades. In the present organization 
the infantry have become members of an automatic-rifle 
detachment; out of every thirteen men, only four are 
real infantrymen, i.e. individual combatants (not the same 
thing as individual riflemen in the pre-war sense, whose 
function has passed to the heavy machine-gun). No wonder 
the French infantry tactics have become dragging and 
cautious ; there is no force in the blow. The very word élan, 
to which in former days the French claimed an almost exclu- 
sive right, has disappeared from their regulations. It would 
give a false impression of the author’s attitude to attempt 
to quote typical passages. He agrees, almost without 
exception, with the French views as to the nature of modern 
fighting and the technical demands resulting from it; but 
with the tactical conclusions he cannot agree. But this 
must only be taken to imply that they are not, in his opinion, 
suited to the German nature and conditions—not that they 
are held to be wrong in themselves from the French point 
of view. It is this attitude of mind on the part of the 
author that makes the whole book so interesting and gives 
it its real value ; whereas a merely destructive, contemptuous 
criticism would not only be of no value at all, but would 
cause the Germans, as represented by the author, to appear 
far less formidable than they do as a result of his careful 
and dispassionate comparison. 

Enough has been said to show that the general conclusion 
of this book is, that in the fighting qualities, which alone 
enable full effect to be obtained from technical equipment, 
the French soldier suffers from the impressions of the late 
war to a degree that renders him markedly inferior to the 
German. Given anything like equality in numbers and equip- 
ment, the chances of the latter are anything but hopeless. 

Here then we have, very clearly, the drift of modern 
German thought and intention. The German people are 
being systematically taught, whether rightly or wrongly 
does not matter in the least, that the future developments 
in warfare are in their favour, and that their nearest and 
most certain opponent is inferior. When this treatment 
has brought forth its harvest, in the form of a more truculent 
spirit, who can doubt that the Treaty will survive only if 
the Allies are completely ready, and able, to fight for it, 
jointly, in full accord, and at a moment’s notice ? 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN ATHENS 
AND ELSEWHERE 


Scene I. (441 B.c.) 


THE two friends left the theatre together, and walked to 
the house of Sophocles, making perforce slow progress, 
since the poet was greeted and acclaimed by all the citizens 
who had just witnessed the first performance of the Antigone. 
At last they passed from the bright and crowded street 
into the quiet house. ‘“‘ And now,” said the poet, “it is 
my turn to listen. Will you read me the next chapter of 
your history? Do you know that I have been looking 
forward to this all through the day?” “It is a joy to 
hear you say so,” returned his friend. ‘‘I would sooner 
read to you than to anyone else in the world. I will go on, 
then, where I left off yesterday.” Herodotus took up the 
scroll, found the place, and began reading. But before 
very long a little boy came into the room on tiptoe, sat 
down on the floor by his father’s chair, and listened. 
Herodotus at the moment had just begun the quaint story 
of the wife of Intaphernes, and the reason that she gave 
for saving her brother rather than her husband or one of 
her children. ‘‘ Darius” (I am quoting from Rawlinson’s 
translation) ‘‘laid hands on Intaphernes, his children and 
all his near kindred, strongly suspecting that he and his 
friends were about to raise a revolt. When all had been 
seized and put in chains, as malefactors condemned to 
death, the wife of Intaphernes came and stood continually 
at the palace gates, weeping and wailing sore. So Darius 
after awhile, seeing that she never ceased to stand and weep, 
was touched with pity for her, and bade a messenger go to 
her and say: ‘Lady, King Darius gives thee as a boon 
the life of one of thy kinsmen—choose which thou wilt of 
the prisoners.’ Then she pondered awhile before she 
answered: ‘If the king grants me the life of one alone, I 
make choice of my brother.’ Darius, when he heard the 
reply, was astonished, and sent again, saying: ‘ Lady, the 
king bids thee tell him why it is that thou passest by thy 
husband and thy children, and preferrest to have the life of 
thy brother spared. He is not so near to thee as thy 
children, nor so dear as thy husband.’ She answered: ‘ O 
king, if the gods will, I may have another husband and 
other children when these are gone; but as my father and 
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my mother are no more, it is impossible that I should have 
another brother. This was my thought when I asked to 
have my brother spared.’ Then it seemed to Darius that 
she had spoken well, and he gave her, besides the life that 
she had asked, the life also of her eldest son, because he was 
greatly pleased with her; but he slew all the rest.” The 
child—obviously a precocious child—listened intently to the 
story, and at the end broke in almost involuntarily with the 
words: ‘‘ What a funny lady! Please, father, may I hear 
the story once again before I go to bed?” ‘“‘ You must 
ask Herodotus, Iophon,” said his indulgent father. “If he 
consents you may stay up to hear it; but you ought to be 
in bed.” The boy clapped his hands, and “ Will you, 
Herodotus ? Oh, please do!” he said. Herodotus smiled 
and nodded assent. Then he said: “TI like it myself, but 
then I am fond of all stories. Only I think that this story 
which you call a funny one is rather sad. Anyhow, here it 
is again.”” The boy listened as attentively as before, and 
as soon as the story was finished went off to bed, saying 
a under his breath: “‘ A sad story, but a very funny 
ady.”’ 


Scene IT. (403 B.c.) 


Iophon, now a man of forty-five, is reading over his 
father’s play, the Antigone, which in token of respect to the 
dead poet’s memory is to be acted a second time. His wife 
watches him admiringly. 

Iophon looks up impatiently, and says: ‘“‘I simply 
cannot understand this manuscript. Look here, silly one: 
Antigone is speaking and she says indignantly, ‘Such 
reward I win.’ Then Antigone goes on, 


‘ And yet to Creon, when I honoured thee 
By the like law, dear brother, above the rest, 
I seemed a shameless and a guilty thing.’ 


That ‘ And yet’ is simple nonsense. ‘Such reward’ must, 
of course, mean ‘death.’ But the next sentence begins 
with ‘ And yet’ and there is no contrast between ‘I win the 
reward of death’ (i.e. from Creon) and what follows, i.e. 
‘and yet to Creon . .. I seemed a shameless and a guilty 
thing.’ Is that plain to you, or have I gone mad?” said 
Iophon. ‘“‘ Please will you read it to me once again?” 
said his wife. ‘“‘I think I see the difficulty, but am not 
quite sure.” 

Iophon smiled tolerantly and read, laying indignant 
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-emphasis on the words “such reward I win.” What he | tk 
read was this : dc 


O 1! bridal chamber of the sepulchre, tl 
O! cavernous endless prison-home, thro’ which 

I seek my kin, of whom Persephone 

So many beyond all others has received : 

And now the last most miserably of all 

I go, before my life’s appointed end. 

Yet surely, as I pass, I trust to come 

Dear to my father, very dear to thee, 

My mother, and to thee, my brother,* dear, 

Since, when you died, I washed you with my hands 
And paid you honour, pouring on the tomb th 
Libations, and to-day, for tending thee, T 
Dead Polyneices, such reward I win. 

And yet to Creon, when I honoured thee 

By the like law, dear brother, above the rest, 
I seemed a shameless and a guilty thing. 
And now he leads me captive in his hands 
Unwed, unhusbanded, without a share 

In married hours, or nurture of a child, 

But thus forlorn, unfriended, all alone, 

I pass alive to vaults that hold the dead. 


Here Iophon paused, and “‘ something might have dropped 
out,” said his wife—‘‘ something, I mean, to provide some| A 
approval of Antigone’s action (though, of course, she was all | th 
wrong, silly woman, to disobey a man) in contrast to Creon’s | w 
condemnation. Or else Sophocles made a slip; he was 
getting forgetful, as you know, and, of course, that stupid 
jury ought to have given you the custody of his property.” 
“You are right about that, my dear,” said Iophon, “but } Ww 
you are wrong in thinking the mistake was due to my} y, 
father’s dotage. He wrote the Antigone the year before he | 4g, 
was made admiral. They made him admiral for writing it.” | « 
** So long ago ?”’ said his wife. ‘*‘ Then it cannot have been| g, 
a slip of memory. Something must have dropped out, then. | go 
Probably a page of ten lines or so.” m 

Iophon thought for a moment; then he said: “‘ Many | jp, 
things are marvellous, but this is the greatest marvel of all. } 9) 
I was puzzled, and you guessed.” oe 

“Have I really guessed right?” she said radiantly.{ yg 
**T am so glad. Then, of course, you will fill in the gap with} «. 
ten lines of your own, and I will come back in an hour and| yy 
then you will read to me what you have written, won't 
you? . ... Menare wonderful,” she cried, and added lovingly | y; 
as she left the room—“ at least one man is.” at 

Iophon nodded kindly, and then set to work. In less re 


* Eteocles, brother of Polyneices and Antigone. 
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than an hour he called to his wife, who came in running, sat 
down at her husband’s feet and listened. What he read was 
this 

Yet surely, as I pass, I trust to come 

Dear to my father, very dear to thee, 

My mother, and to thee, my brother, dear, 

Since, when you died, I washed you with my hands 

And paid you honour, pouring on the tomb 

Libations, and to-day for tending thee, 

Dead Polyneices, such reward I win. 


He paused impressively, and said: ‘So far Sophocles, who 
then stumbles; but Iophon sets him on his feet again.” 
Then he read on: 


Yet I who served thee—ask the wise—was right. 
For never, had it been a child of mine 

Or a dead husband who lay mouldering, 

Had I, to win such pain, defied the state. 

What is the law whose pleasure thus constrains me ? 
One husband dead I might have wed another, 
Another child for loss had made amends, 

But with a father and a mother dead 

No brother’s life could blossom any more. 


Again Iophon paused not less impressively than before, and 
then went on triumphantly, emphasizing the first two 
words : 

And yet to Creon, when I honoured thee 

By the like law, dear brother, above the rest, 

I seemed a shameless and a guilty thing. 


When he had finished, he looked condescendingly on the 
women at his feet. She looked up at him adoringly, 
clapped her hands, and “you are a miracle,” she said. 
“Now, thanks to you, it is ever so clear—simply perfect. 
But how did you come to think of that lovely reason (it’s 
so funny and yet so convincing) which you put into her 
mouth?” “Qh, that,” said the poet; ‘one can’t explain 
inspiration ; it just came to me in a flash.” ‘ Your stupid 
old father would be proud of you to-day,” said his wife. 
“How could the jury ever have believed him rather than 
you?” ‘ By the by,” said lophon, ignoring her question, 
we suggested ten lines ; I have written nine, one for each 
use.”” 

[A month or two after this conversation the Antigone 
was played for the second time in the theatre of Dionysus 
at Athens. Nearly forty years had elapsed since the first 
representation, and among all those who witnessed the 
second performance there was not one who had been present 
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at the first. The plague and twenty-seven years of war 
were responsible for that. Consequently no one noticed the 
insertion of Iophon’s nine lines. Some sixty years later they 
are referred to quite dispassionately by Aristotle in his 
Rhetoric. Very probably they did not offend the philo- 
sopher; he was not an imaginative man. To justify this 
appreciation of Aristotle I will quote (in Cope’s translation) 
the passage in question. It is as follows: ‘If any (trait 
of character that you introduce) seem incredible, then add 
the statement of the cause or reason, as in the example 
that Sophocles gives, the passage from his Antigone, “‘ that 
she cared more for her brother than for husband or children, 
for the one could be replaced if lost, but when father and 
mother are in the grave, no brother can spring up evermore.’’] 


ScENE III 


This is a short scene, but of great importance. The Dark 
Ages have come and gone; it is the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and in the literary world Goethe reigns 
supreme. He is talking to Eckermann. I give his actual 
words as translated by Jebb. This is what he says: “In 
the course of the piece the heroine has given the most 
admirable reasons for her conduct, and has shown the noble 
courage of a stainless soul; but now at the end she puts 
forward a motive which is quite unworthy of her, and which 
almost borders on the comic.”” And then Goethe expresses 
the hope that scholars will prove the passage to be spurious. 


Scene IV. (Part I.) 


At the end of the nineteenth century, when there were 
great scholars at Cambridge, one of the very greatest of all 
scholars sits in his study writing. These are the words 
which he writes: ‘I confess that, after long thought, I 
cannot bring myself to believe that Sophocles wrote verses 
905-912. . . . It is incredible to me that Sophocles should 
have composed verses 905-912. . . . Remark particularly 
verse 908, which prefaces the four verses paraphrased from 
the historian: ivos vépov 8) mpos xdpw déyw; (i.e. 
What is the law whose pleasure thus constrains me ?). 
There is a certain tone of clumsy triumph in that, strongly 
suggestive of the interpolator who bespeaks attention for 
his coming point. ... The question comes to this: Can 
the faults of the passage as they appear to a modern taste be 
excused by a peculiarity in ancient modes of thought? Or 
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are they such as to make it inconceivable that any great 
poet, ancient or modern, should have embodied the passage 
in a work of art? [Note by the present writer: Jebb’s 
answer to this question, condensed into two words, was, 
“ They are.’’] 


Scene IV. (Parr II.) 


At the end of the nineteenth century the Professor of 
Greek at Oxford—to whom I personally owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for many reasons, but very specially for his versions 
of Greek plays, which win from him a new lustre and loveli- 
ness, although they lose something of their own characteristic 
simplicity and nobility, and differ from the original much 
as William Johnson’s Heraclitus differs from the epigram 
of Callimachus—was writing a very delightful history of 
ancient Greek literature. But what he has to say about 
this passage is—my readers shall judge for themselves. I 
quote from page 244: “‘ Apart from the beauty of detail, 
especially in the language, one of the marks of daring genius 
in this play is Antigone’s vagueness about the motive or 
principle of her action; it is because her guilty brother’s 
cause was just; because death is enough to wipe away all 
offences; because it is not her nature to join in hating, 
though she is ready to join in loving; because an unburied 
corpse offends the gods; because her own heart is really 
with the dead, and she wishes to go to her own. In one 
passage she explains, in a helpless and pathetically false 
way, that she only buries him because he is her brother ; 
she would not have buried her husband or son! It is 
absolutely true to life in a high sense; like Beatrice Cenci, 
she ‘ cannot argue ; she can only feel.’ ” 


Scene V. (In Eton College Library, January 1925.) 


An elderly man (his precise age is 62 years and 364 days) 
is writing. What he writes is this: “‘ The origin of all the 
trouble lies in line 903 : 


Dead Polyneices, such reward (or, like reward) I win. 


But the word ‘such’ or ‘like’ in the original is ambiguous ; 
its meaning regularly depends upon the context. So, too, 
the Greek verb ‘I win’ can bear two meanings (i.e. I win a 
reward, or I win a punishment). Here the subject of the 
five preceding lines is love and love’s reward. She says: 
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I trust to come 
Dear to my father, very dear to thee, 
My mother, and to thee, my brother, dear, 
Since when you died I washed you with my hands 
And paid you honour, pouring on the tomb 
Libations, and to-day for tending thee, 
Dead Polyneices, like reward I win. 


Am I not justified in saying that the context is all about the 
love which is the reward of loving service, and that there- 
fore in this context ‘like or such reward’ ought to mean 
the reward of love? It might, however, quite easily, even in 
this context, be mistaken to mean death by Creon’s edict, 
because death inevitably is in Antigone’s thoughts, and was 
the burden of lines 891-896. It was in this sense that the 
author of the interpolated lines understood it, and hence 
came all the mischief. Neither Iophon nor another can add 
anything with impunity to the perfect work of Sophocles ; 
it is a doubtful triumph to have aroused suspicion and 
avoided detection for so many years. Jebb wrote nearly 
forty years ago: ‘Goethe’s wish that scholars will prove 
the passage to be spurious can never be fulfilled.’ To-day, 
once again, I claim to have fulfilled the wish.” 


Sczene VI 
(Somewhere in the Elysian fields, twentieth century, A.D.) 


MaTTHEW ARNOLD: Yes, my dear Sophocles, something 
not ourselves which makes for righteousness is the nearest 
that we can get to the truth about God. 

SopHocies: I dare say you are right. But the truth 
is I never was really interested in the gods; I was just 
conventionally and, perhaps I should say, conveniently 
orthodox. But I always did and always shall believe in 
laws unwritten and incorruptible. I forget if you said that 
you had read my Antigone. 

MaTTHEW ARNOLD: Of course I have, twenty times— 
By the by, I am always meaning to ask you a question 
about Antigone’s last speech. You don’t mind my saying 
what I think, do you? I was sure you wouldn’t. There 
never was anyone quite so good-natured. Well, then, what 
induced you to allow her to give at the end of all so childish, 
so unworthy, so ludicrous a reason for her action ? 

Before Sophocles could answer, Agathon came running 
across the lawn, and shouted breathlessly: ‘‘ Hearty con- 
gratulations, Sophocles; the truth is out at last. It seems 
they have discovered in Shakespeare’s western island that 
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those ludicrous nine lines were not yours, but Iophon’s. I 
am so glad; I do congratulate you.” ‘“‘ Thank you, my 
dear Agathon,” said Sophocles; ‘it is characteristically kind 
of you to be so glad. But indeed I forgave Iophon long 
ago, and that is all that matters ; so I really hardly care at 
all.” (“‘ By the by, where is Iophon ?”’ someone whispered to 
Aristophanes. “He has not come here, nor is he likely to 
come,” was the whispered answer; ‘‘he is in—fact elsewhere.’’ ) 
Suddenly Shakespeare, who had been listening to Sophocles 
in silence, grasped his hand with affectionate sympathy, 
and said: ‘“‘I am so glad to hear you say that; I felt just 
the same about my plays when once I had written them. 
Two excellent friends of mine, John Heminge and Hen 
Condell (you know them both quite well), collected them 
after my death and published them, but I would just as 
soon they hadn’t. Of course, I don’t mind, but writing 
them was what really mattered: self-expression is all.” 
Sophocles smiled sympathetically ; but many of the others 
looked puzzled, and Ben Jonson frowned. 


HvueH MAcNAGHTEN 


Additional Note 


After hearing my view, in conversation, Jebb wrote 
in his edition of 1906: “Surely the words road’ dprypa 
must be read in the light of lines 891-896 ; they can only refer 
to her doom.” I never read this criticism till after Jebb’s 
death. I can only answer now that any words must be read 
in the light of their context ; that lines 891-896 are not the 
context of line 903; that lines 897-902 are the context 
of line 903; that the subject of those lines, 897-902, is that 
love is the reward of love; and that the subject of line 903 is 
the same, love’s recompense. Just one thing more. Was 
Sophocles at all to blame for Iophon’s mistake? Was 
there any real obscurity ? The answer is “ No,” for this 
reason: A Greek play was intended to be acted. It might, 
or might not, be read afterwards. In an author’s lifetime 
it would be acted once and once only. The actor, instructed 
by Sophocles, would say the words “‘ such reward I win”’ or 
“like reward I win” with tranquil loving assurance. Thus 
there could be no mistake. The actor, instructed by Iophon, 
forty years later, would say the words “such reward 
I win” bitterly and indignantly. Again the audience would 
inevitably follow, but this time they would be misled. 


H. M. 
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SEA MUSIC 


THE south wind has been blowing strongly and steadily for 
four days as I write. It has rushed across the Hebridean 
island of North Uist, lifting the water in “ spindrift ” 
from the peaty lochs and rocking the stacks of corn in 
their scanty shelters. But—an unusual thing for the Outer 
Hebrides—the gale has brought with it no rain, no clouds 
even, and the sun has shone continuously from a sky hazy 
with the salt spray of the disturbed Atlantic. 

From the distant North Irish coast the south wind, with 
irresistible strength, passes swiftly to the Western Isles of 
Scotland. It strikes first the great cliffs of Barra Head 
and Mingulay, hurries onward across Barra Island and 
Eriskay, where Prince Charles Edward first landed on British 
soil in ’45, and finds the hills of Uist (Hekla and Beinn Mhor) 
fair in its track. How the gale screams over the narrow 


ridge of Beinn Mhor, two thousand feet above the Atlantic! ~ 


Even a grown man is not safe here; he may be snatched 


from his scanty foothold and tossed far over the precipice | 


that forms the northern face of the hill. 

Past the lochs of Hoemore the wind hurries, and now it 
is lashing the waters of the straits that divide South Uist 
from Benbecula, and Benbecula from North Uist, and at 
length arrives at that latter isle, whistling against the 
window as I pen these lines. 

A mile away, at Houghary, great waves roll in one after 
another, the spray from their crests being carried far on the 
arms of the storm. 

Beyond Houghary is Baleloch, and here is a secluded 
bay with white, firm sands extending from the water’s edge 
to the sheltering bents. Traigh Verral it is named, and in 
winter is a lonely shore on which, even in fine weather, the 
long swell breaks lazily. But in atime of storm, as the day 
on which I write, the waters of the bay are churned into foam 
by the enormous waves that in magnificent succession roll 
in on the flood-tide. Such waves I have never before 
watched. The wind has blown half off-shore, so that, to 
have produced such seas, a westerly gale must have raged 
far out in the Atlantic. 

With majestic rhythm theswell has advanced shoreward, 
hour after hour. Nearing the sands come the waves. They 
are as yet entire, but on feeling the shoal waters they rise 
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quickly, reaching a height of fully fifteen feet, curl over, 
and break with the roar of distant thunder. How irresistible 
is this music of the Western Ocean, this Ceol Mara. 

It swells down on us mortals from the enchanted gates 
of Tir nan Og, that are fleetingly visible on the far-distant 
horizon when the sun in a flood of amber light has dipped 
beneath the cliffs of dream-like and distant Hirt, on the rim 
of ocean. It was this Ceol Mara that the MacCrimmons, 
themselves sprung from a kingly race, wrought cunningly 
into those classical pipe tunes, now four centuries old, that 
among pipers are still counted as peerless. 

How wonderfully beautiful is the actual breaking of 
each wave! How splendid the unhurried motion with which 
the huge wall of green water curls over, hangs suspended 
for an instant in its oncoming, then crashes down, imprison- 
ing as it does so a layer of air between its crest and base! 
How delightful, too, are the rainbow colours that burn above 
each wave as it breaks in spray! They dart like the will-o’- 
the-wisp from one end of the roller to the other, and then, 
as suddenly as they appeared, they are gone, and the wave 
is no longer afire. 

Whence come these great waves? How far into the 
Atlantic is their birthplace ? 

Far west even from Rockall—that lonely mountain-top 
just showing above the waters one hundred and eighty 
miles to the westward of Saint Kilda—the long Atlantic 
swell has its birth. The waves that break against sea- 
drowned shores of Uist may the previous day have sped 
past Rockall, striking impotently against its dark rocks on 
their impetuous eastern course. Of Rockall the following 
story was told me recently by an officer of His Majesty’s 
Navy: His ship, during the war, was on convoy duty, and 
one inky night was returning to her Scottish base, having 
seen her convoy beyond the submarine zone. Suddenly 
ahead loomed up a dim, dark shape, apparently a vessel 
without lights. The stranger was evidently steaming 
towards my friend’s ship, for the spray was being thrown 
off her bows. The Recognition Signal was given, and 
since it met with no response “action quarters” was 
sounded, and all was excitement when suddenly it was seen 
that the supposed enemy vessel was Rockall itself, and the 
helm was put hard over just in time to avoid shipwreck. 

The waves on their eastern course to the lonely shore 
of Uist have passed Saint Kilda, with its sheer twelve hundred 
feet cliffs, and, a little more than an hour before breaking 
upon these Hebridean sands, have spouted high through 
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Haskeir’s mighty arches, where Ron Mér, the Atlantic seal, 
has its home. 

How curious is the periodic lull between one succession 
of great waves and the next! The frothy foam has almost 
left the water, the thunder and rush of the surf are momen- 
tarily stilled, when, two hundred yards or more out to 
sea, a high wall of water is seen approaching. Gradually it 
becomes steeper and more menacing, until, rearing itself 
up like some angry beast, it rushes impetuously upon the 
shore. 

As I listened to the sea music unexpected visitors passed 
across the wild and stormy scene. Flying, as is their 
custom, in the teeth of the gale, five bernicle-geese steered 
south. At times, like shearwaters, they sped just above 
the water’s surface, their background some great wave, 


green and white-crested, that showed their handsome plumage | 


to perfection. 

Although a couple of green cormorants, steering the 
same course, had been brought momentarily to a standstill 
by the force of the wind, the geese progressed southward 
at an astonishing rate—indeed, I know of few birds that 
under similar conditions could have travelled so fast. 
Whence had they come on this testing flight? From 
Shillay, perchance, or spray-drenched Gaisgeir, or even 
farther afield, from northern lands already in the grip of 
the frost. 

Did one keep one’s eyes fixed far out on the wild and 
foam-flecked waters one saw other forms of bird life. On 
curved wings a solan-goose skimmed southward in the 
shelter of the towering seas, and in a turmoil of waters a 
cormorant fished, heedless of the surf that momentarily 
threatened to engulf it. Along the shore, wherever the 
rocks gave them shelter from the gale, bright-plumaged 
redwings fed, and a snipe from his bed in the bents sprang 
high into the air, and was instantly at the mercy of the 
wind. 

One great rock stood sturdily in the path of the oncoming 
seas. Through a narrow opening in its ragged flanks each 
wave rushed with hissing sound; with the passing of the 
sea the rock streamed milky-white with frothy water. 

Had the wind subsided before the swell, as sometimes 
it does after a storm, to what great distances would the 
roar of the surf have carried. Even after lesser gales one 
hears it many miles from the western shores of the 
Hebrides, even when the waters of the Minch—the arm 
of the Atlantic between the Long Island and the Misty 
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Isle—are entirely still. But it is not only during southerly 
and south-westerly gales that the great Atlantic waves 
march in with measured rhythm upon sea-drowned Hebridean 
shores. Westerly storms bring even heavier rollers, and 
when the wind veers north-west the haze vanishes, and a 
green, steely heaven, set with great white cumulus or nimbus 
clouds, stretches away and away to the heaving horizon. 
Thunder travels on the arms of these north-westerly storms, 
for the season of thunder in the Hebrides is winter rather 
than summer. With uncanny speed such storms of thunder 
and lightning race in towards the low shores. As they 
strike the land torrential rain and hail sweep the sodden 
fields with such violence that neither man nor beast can 
stand against them. The lightning is vivid, but the roll of 
the thunder is wellnigh drowned in the roar of the tempest. 
Almost before one has realized it the storm has passed over 
towards the distant mainland, and the watery winter’s 
sun shines out once more. And what of the north wind— 
Gaoth Tuadh—that sweeps down upon the Isles from Iceland, 
Greenland, and the icy hummocks that rest, winter and 
summer, upon the opaque waters of the Greenland Ocean ? 
In the Hebrides it is a fine-weather wind, bringing sharp, 
invigorating air,in which even the most distant and outlying 
rocks and isles stand out clearly. The sky is blue, flecked 
with fleecy clouds. Each peaty tarn reflects and intensifies 
the blue of heaven. The swell upon outpost reefs shines and 
sparkles. To the skies, in autumn even as in spring, larks 
mount with joyous song, and flocks of green plover, as they 
wheel overhead, catch the sunlight, twinkling like stars as 
with each wing-beat their snowy plumage leans to the sun. 

By the islesmen the north wind, provided it be not too 
boisterous, is greeted with pleasure; by none is it more 
appreciated than the crew of the small mail-boat that is the 
link of communication between the Outer Hebrides and the 
Scottish mainland. But of late years the north wind has 
rarely held for more than a day or two at a time. Toward 
evening, on the second, if not indeed the first, day of its life, 
the breeze more often than not drops light, and the sinking 
sun floods the isles with soft rosy glow. The blue peat smoke 
rises straight up into a sky from which the stars, one by 
one, commence to shine with the gathering dusk. 

There is an old Gaelic saying, ‘‘ When the wind drops, 
look for it again in the south,” and this is true almost 
without exception. 

Scanning the skies late in the evening of the last day of 
the north wind one may see, burning low on the northern 
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horizon, a band of pale light, from which, perchance, ghostly 
streamers shoot upward toward the zenith. These are the 
Northern Lights, or the Merry Dancers. It is said in the 
west that when the fallen angels were cast from heaven one 
company became the fairies, a second the Blue Men that 
play nimbly upon the waters of the Minch of a moonlight 
night, and the third the Northern Lights. Be this as it may, 
the appearance of the Merry Dancers is counted as the herald 
of a change of weather, and sure enough before morning the 
clear skies and crisp air are things of the past, and our old 
friend the south wind is hurrying with momentarily increasing 
speed across the misty shores of the Long Island. 


SETON GORDON 
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SMALLPOX AND SMALLPOX 


DvuRING recent years, and more particularly during the last 
decade in England, conditions as regards Smallpox and 
Vaccination have so materially altered that this has but 
to be generally realized to make the amendment of the 
present legislative enactments dealing with smallpox in- 
evitable ; or so I believe, for I hold: 

(1) That the disease smallpox can be subdivided into 
two quite distinct forms: the one I would term ‘“ Weak 
Smallpox,” or “ Variola Minor,” the other “ Serious Small- 
pox,” or “ Variola. Major”; but at present no subdivision 
is recognized officially. 

(2) That though the protection from smallpox conferred 
by vaccination is absolutely proved, the vaccination of all 
infants is no longer necessary, while the power compulsorily 
to segregate or vaccinate certain contacts in times of epidemic 
is necessary ; but at present all infants must be vaccinated 
unless the male parent makes a statutory declaration of 
conscientious objection within a limited period, and in 
times of epidemic we have no compulsory powers over 
anyone, save over patients with developed smallpox. 

(3) That the present administrative machinery is antique, 
inefficient, and uneconomical; but to improve it would 
require legislation. 

If I can show a probability of any one of my three 
assertions being correct, I establish the proposition that a 
Government inquiry into the disease smallpox in all its 
bearings is advisable. It is not enough to address only the 
medical profession on the subject, for a Commission will 
not be appointed unless the general public show they want 
one. It is needful for the consideration of the subject to 
attempt a general survey of the whole, in addition to dealing 
more particularly with my debatable assertions; these 
assertions relate to England in 1925; they are not applic- 
able to other times or other places. 

Summary of Smallpox History, 1750-1925.—From 1750 
to 1800 in this country smallpox was responsible for nearly 
one-tenth of the total number of deaths, and few escaped 
the disease; if young children caught the disease the 
majority died. In those days he was a bold man who 
married a pretty girl if she had not had smallpox, for she 
would probably catch it and might as the result be horribly 
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disfigured, or even blind ; to the cautious man a mild small- 
pox marking would seem more attractive than an unblem- 
ished skin, for one did not get the disease twice. Then in 
1798 came Jenner’s discovery of vaccination, to be in six 
years enthusiastically adopted all over the world. 

Since that time smallpox has become a less and less 
common cause of death in this country, and during the 
last fifty years, with this decline in the number of deaths, 
there has grown up an ever-increasing opposition to vac- 
cination. Thirty years ago a Royal Commission exhaust- 
ively investigated the subject of vaccination; they did 
not inquire into the disease smallpox, and their principal 
recommendation was not final but tentative, being, that 
conscientious objection to the vaccination of infants should 
be allowed and the results observed. 

During the last twenty years a large medical literature 
has accumulated from all over the world dealing with a 
mild form of smallpox, commonly termed “ Alastrim ” ; 


but officially, both here and in the United States of America, | 


smallpox is not subdivided. To quote the American 
authority, alastrim is mild smallpox and to be treated as 
smallpox; that is, administratively the disease is all one 
and not divisible. 

During the last five years alastrim—which I prefer to 
call variola minor, or in English, weak smallpox—has been 
present in the Midlands. During the same period there 


have been in London three limited outbreaks of the classical | 


or severe smallpox, which I prefer to call variola major, or 
serious smallpox. 

Alastrim has not yet been authoritatively defined, and 
so while the great majority of the accounts of it seem to 
describe the same form of disease as the one I designate 
weak smallpox, yet some seem to describe a disease more 
like serious or classical smallpox, while yet others seem to 
describe a blend of chickenpox and weak smallpox. Now 
this state of things is an additional reason for an inquiry, 
because alastrim at a port of departure is not internationally 
notifiable to the port of destination, while smallpox is, 
and therefore, were serious smallpox to masquerade as 
alastrim in the first port, this might have grave consequences 
in the second port. 

During this same period of five years only about 40 per 
cent. of the babies born here have been vaccinated. 

Next, I quote a table of Dr. Killick Millard’s. The 
figures are from the Registrar-General’s returns; the vac- 
cination referred to is infant vaccination; the comments up 
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to 1880 are those of the Registrar-General, those after that 
date are Dr. Millard’s. 


Morvatiry PER Minion oF PorpuLaTION PER ANNUM 


1847-1853 Vaccination optional a -. 305 
1854-1871 Vaccination obligatory not efficiently enforced 223 
1872-1880 Vaccination obligatory and more efficiently enforced by vac- 
cination officers 156 
1881-1900 Opposition to vaccination extending; amount: of vaccination 
decreasing .. 30 
1901-1910 Conscientious clause i in operation ‘emnouns of vaceination still 
further reduced 4 13 


1911-1920 Obtaining of easier ; parenta allowed to ineke 
statutory declaration instead of _ to court; still more infants 
escape vaccination .. ‘ oe ee oe 1 


The table shows that is a less and 
less common cause of death, and that as regards recent years 
this cannot be attributed to increase of vaccination, for it 
has, in fact, diminished. In the earlier years, however, the 
mortality was so great, and there must have been such 
considerable risk of exposure to infection of a serious 
character, that there can be but little question as to the 
value of vaccination in those days. 

To quote the replies of the Ministry of Health to a 
deputation, and to questions in Parliament : 


1921. 1923. 
Smallpox cases an 336 2,483 
Vaccinations .. 324,000 Not stated 
Vaccination deaths 8 12 


As compared with the last decennium these figures show 
that the smallpox death-rate per annum is still decreasing ; 
they also show that the vaccination process is itself not 
devoid of risk, though that risk is very slight—in 1921 a 
one in forty thousand chance of death. 

The Disease or Diseases termed Smallpox.—The majority 
of smallpox doctors agree with the authorities in the view 
that smallpox should not be subdivided. Of course the 
opinions of these experts are of importance; but too great 
weight should not be attached to them, for all history shows 
that the specialist and administrator are necessarily rather 
impervious to the new ideas of others about their own 
speciality; and this attitude is for them correct, for quite 
rightly they dare not risk altering their methods until the 
necessity be fully proved. Unfortunately, the bacteriolo- 
gists can as yet give no aid in elucidating the problem, 
because they have so far only discovered that there is a 
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causative agent, ultra-microscopic, and a filter passer, which 
means that it passes through a porcelain filter that the 
larger organisms are stopped by. On account of its size 
little has as yet been found out about it. However, it is 
conceivable that the agents responsible for the two varieties 
of smallpox may be allied but not identical, and each cause 
an allied but distinct kind of smallpox in accordance with 
my first assertion. 

The Gloucester smallpox epidemic of 1897 was a typical 
one of classical or serious smallpox; the epidemic at 
Gloucester in 1923 was a typical one of alastrim or weak 
smallpox. 

If one reads of the two epidemics one finds that whereas 
in 1897 the epidemic was very serious, causing many deaths 
and much disfigurement, that of 1923 was of a very weak 
kind, causing one death only, that of a baby of six weeks 
old. It is true three other patients with smallpox died, but 
in each case they had, in addition to the weak smallpox, 
a more serious disease which in itself frequently causes death. 
The Registrar-General, regarding all smallpox as one and 
the same very serious disease, classifies all persons who die 
with smallpox as deaths from smallpox. I submit that the 
deaths of all persons with smallpox should be inquired into, 
in order to discover in each case whether the death should be 
attributed to smallpox or to some other cause. Again, in 
1897 there were cases of greater severity than were ever 
seen in 1923, for an obvious greater poisoning by the disease 
may take place in serious smallpox than is ever seen in 
weak smallpox. Again, a state of vaccination which would 
certainly protect against weak smallpox may not protect 
against serious smallpox; for example, children adequately 
vaccinated in infancy and under twelve years of age may 
take serious smallpox but never weak smallpox. From 
these facts one can differentiate between weak and serious 
smallpox, and define, firstly, weak smallpox as a non-fatal 
form of smallpox, save either at the extremes of age (for 
anything may be fatal to the very aged or very young), 
or in the presence of a disease or injury so grave as to be 
itself a common cause of death ; secondly, in weak smallpox 
epidemics certain severe manifestations of smallpox poison- 
ing characteristic of serious smallpox are never seen; 
thirdly, a weaker vaccinal barrier is an efficient protection 
against this weak form of smallpox. 

The outcome of all this is that the weak form differs 
from the serious form in never manifesting certain forms 
of the disease characteristic of the serious form; the 
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difficulty in distinguishing between them is due to the fact 
that the serious form cases are not all characteristically 
severe, but that some are so mild as to be indistinguishable 
from weak form cases. 

So far, then, I have shown that, an epidemic being over, 
we can say which form it was, but that we cannot say of 
an isolated mild case whether it is of the weak kind and 
capable only of producing weak cases like itself, or whether 
it is of the serious kind and capable of producing cases of 
a severe kind as well as cases like itself. 

Although we cannot diagnose the form of a smallpox 
epidemic from one or more isolated mild cases, we need not 
defer our diagnosis until it is over. For it is found that in 
serious smallpox, though there may be mild cases, yet 
that in a short time if the epidemic persists there will be a 
diagnostic severe case as defined above; and I hold that 
within six weeks from the start of an epidemic, if it be of 
the serious form, a diagnostic serious form case will have 
occurred, while if no such case has occurred it will not do 
so, and the epidemic will continue to be of the weak form. 

My definitions are true of all the weak smallpox during 
the last five years present in the Midlands; they are also 
true of the three recent outbreaks of serious smallpox in 
London, all of which manifested themselves as serious, by 
diagnostic severe cases in less than six weeks. Of course a 
study of the records may show six weeks to be an unneces- 
sarily long or an unduly short time to leave the diagnosis 
in suspense ; but to still leave the diagnosis in suspense after 
six years is too long, and the only apparent excuses are: 

(1) That often one cannot be certain of the form of the 
epidemic suffered by an isolated mild case. 

(2) That a weak form epidemic may change into a serious 
form epidemic, of which there is no conclusive evidence. 
Certainly in England the weak form has not changed in 
the six years, in which there have been more than six 
thousand cases of this weak form. 

My suggestion carried into practice would mean that: 
An outbreak of smallpox at the start would be called only 
smallpox, and would be treated as the serious form (as is 
done at present all the time). At the end of six weeks the 
medical authority, reviewing the epidemic as a whole, would 
declare the epidemic to be either the serious or the weak 
form, and regulate his administrative actions accordingly. 

There would be no need for other than the administration 
to subdivide the disease, the general practitioner need 
notify only smallpox. 
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Because the fact of weak smallpox being present does 
not prevent the serious form from being introduced into the 
area from outside, the Health Authority would have to be 
on the watch for such introduction and for a possible 
diagnostic case of the serious form—a very unlikely compli- 
cation, for it has not occurred in any of the outbreaks of the 
last six years, and this would meet the possibility of the 
epidemic itself changing in character, which I hold cannot 
occur. I have gone into considerable detail in subdividing 
the disease, both because it is important and because sub- 
division is generally assumed to be impossible. 

Obviously to be able to declare in the case of an epidemic 
that death and disfigurement need not be apprehended, 
would be an advance from the present administrative 
position which implies that all smallpox is the same, and 
therefore in all smallpox epidemics death and disfigurement 
are to be apprehended. To reserve the cry of wolf for the 
time when that danger is really to be feared—namely, in 
serious smallpox—and not to use it erroneously in weak 
smallpox epidemics, would be both a scientific and an 
administrative advance. To anticipate, the public should 
welcome regulations for serious smallpox that they need 
not tolerate for weak smallpox. 

Vaccination.—To the general public this is probably 
the most interesting aspect of the subject. The medical 
profession practically unanimously declare that vaccination 
does temporarily completely protect the individual from 
smallpox; and while very many of them add that therefore 
the vaccination of all infants should be enforced by the 
State, those with logical minds appreciate that this deduction 
does not necessarily follow. The anti-vaccinationists declare 
that vaccination is of no use, and therefore vaccination of 
infants by the State should cease. Now their conclusion may 
be right though their reasons are fallacious. Grant the 
medical declaration as to the efficacy of vaccination, and it 
follows that whether the individual baby should or should 
not be vaccinated is for that baby really an insurance propo- 
sition: risk insured against—the chance of being exposed 
to, and if so exposed, of catching a named disease during a 
limited period of time; premium to be paid—submitting 
to the vaccination process. Is it or is it not good business 
for the baby to pay the premium and accept the insurance ? 
The answer involves the consideration of both the disease and 
the preventive. 

» As regards:the efficacy of vaccination, which the anti- 
vaccinationists*sayzis a bogus claim, the Royal Commission 
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on Vaccination, in its voluminous report, proved conclusively 
that vaccination does confer temporarily complete protection 
from smallpox. Whether it is worth while for all babies to 
be so protected they left in doubt, and recommended the 
tentative permission of conscientious objection. 

I would give samples of recent evidence culled from 
Gloucester in 1923 and from Ashington in 1924 which, 
while demonstrating the efficacy of vaccination, also have 
a bearing on the insurance aspect of the subject. 

At Gloucester, the patients who came to hospital were 
all either unvaccinated or else vaccinated so long ago that 
its protective effect had disappeared. The youngest child 
with marks of infant vaccination was over thirteen years 
of age, but during the same period three hundred unvac- 
cinated children under fifteen years of age were admitted 
to hospital. 

The sceptic’s comment on all hospital statistics is: May 
not the vaccinal condition of the population from which 
the patients came account for the figures? i.e. that there 
may have been no vaccinated children exposed to smallpox 
and so none contracted it. The best evidence then is to 


_ find out what was the condition qua vaccination of the 


inhabitants of a series of houses from which patients were 
removed to hospital, and in what proportion the various 
classes of these inhabitants contracted the disease. 

At Ashington, in 1924, there were a hundred and sixty- 
eight persons living in twenty-five houses, from each of which 
a case or cases of smallpox were removed to hospital; of 
these persons 


40 per cent. of the unvaccinated escaped the disease. 

78 per cent. of those vaccinated in infancy only, and of 
over twenty years of age, escaped the disease. 

100 per cent. of those vaccinated in infancy only, and 
under twenty years of age, escaped the disease. 

100 per cent. of adults vaccinated during the war years, 
ie. within ten years, escaped the disease. 

100 per cent. of the recently vaccinated escaped the 
disease. 


From the above figures it appears that vaccination did 
confer on this population complete protection for twenty 
years, and after twenty years it was partly worn out, but 
still the vaccinated’s chance of escaping the disease was 
markedly greater than that of the unvaccinated. Now the 
general opinion is that while infant vaccination may protect 
for longer than seven years, it is not to be relied on after 
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that period. The explanation of this difference in the dura- 
tion of immunity is clear when we realize that smallpox 
is divisible into two forms and is, as I have said, of impor- 
tance as one means of differentiating epidemics of weak 
and serious smallpox from each other. 

The parental discomfort of infant vaccination is apt to 
be overlooked. The following is vouched for by a medical 
colleague as overheard in a bus: 


First Lapy: With smallpox about are you getting your baby vaccinated ? 
Seconp Lapy: No —— fear. Do you think I want a week’s sleepless nights? 


,To return to the before-mentioned twenty-five houses 
in Ashington. Of their inhabitants who had been in 
contact with cases of weak smallpox in these houses, less 
than a quarter of the unvaccinated and none of the adults 
vaccinated only in infancy accepted vaccination; and the 
reason appeared to be that they considered the protection 
process to be worse than the disease weak smallpox against 
which it was offered. For when Christmas was approaching 
and the risk was not merely of the disease but, in addition, 
that of being away from home at Christmas-time in hospital, 
about three-quarters of the then contacts accepted vaccina- 
tion; after Christmas the acceptability of vaccination 
again declined. In these particular houses, the inhabi- 
tants consisted of 51 per cent. unvaccinated, 33°5 per cent. 
vaccinated in infancy only and over twenty years of age, 
10 per cent. vaccinated in infancy only and under twenty 
years of age, 5°5 per cent. adults vaccinated within ten 
years. Only 15°5 per cent. of this population was fully 
protected against weak smallpox, and only a small fraction 
of these were in a safely protected state, had the epidemic 
been serious smallpox. 

Again, during the last few years the number of smallpox 
cases has been steadily rising—in 1923 reaching nearly three 
thousand cases, and in 1924 the cases were somewhat in 
excess of that number. It must be admitted that we are 
largely an unprotected population, not surprising when the 
only legislative vaccination is infant vaccination which 
60 per cent. of the babies escape; for in considering the 
population as a whole we may disregard the fact that certain 
persons, such as postmen, policemen, and others, have to be 
recently vaccinated as a condition of employment, and that 
others get vaccinated in the presence of an epidemic. 

I have now considered the disease, and find, as I believe, 
that it has two forms—an at present relatively common and 
harmless one I term weak; and the other, at present not 
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much in evidence and of a deadly and disfiguring kind, I 
term serious. It has been shown that vaccination is a pro- 
tective agent for a term of years, that the process itself is 
not devoid of risk, though that risk is very slight, also that 
many people in the presence of weak smallpox prefer to run 
the risk of that disease rather than be vaccinated, and that 
the population is now to a large extent unprotected against 
smallpox. To consider now, not the efficacy of vaccination, 
for that is established, but whether our present vaccination 
methods are worth while. 

In the first place, if we were governed by a medical 
autocracy doubtless we should all be vaccinated and re- 
vaccinated sufficiently frequently to make a smallpox 
epidemic of either kind an impossibility in this country. But 
in fact we are a democracy, and with the prevalence of weak 
smallpox there is bound to be a continuous diminution in 
the number of vaccinations, and therefore it is not a practical 
proposition under present conditions to agitate for vaccina- 
tion and revaccination—we should consider infant vaccination 
as it is, and alone, and not as a part of a non-existent system 
we may or may not wish to see established here. 

To come now to the present conditions under which the 
State supplies free vaccination. In times of epidemic free 
vaccination is provided in the locality affected by smallpox ; 
the other and larger vaccinal activity is that of non-epidemic 
vaccination and is for infants only. 

Vaccination where there is no Epidemic.—Administratively, 
this consists only of the so-called compulsory vaccination of 
infants which is more truly described as the free vaccination 
of infants of non-objecting parents. Here the object is to 
guard the infant against an unlikely risk at an uncertain 
future date. Surely together with the offer of this gift of 
vaccination for his child it is only reasonable that the parent 
should be told officially that after seven years the protection 
conferred is not to be relied on against serious smallpox. 
Not to do so is a fault of omission, and may be also an 
unwitting one of commission ; for what, I wonder, does the 
average artisan think his child gains by being vaccinated ? 

Because weak smallpox is so mild and its infectivity 
relatively so low, to defer the consideration of vaccination 
against it until an epidemic period is surely reasonable. 
Therefore the only insurable risk to consider is that of serious 
smallpox, and this risk depends on the degree of probability 
of the individual being exposed to serious smallpox infection 
during the period in which the vaccination, if done, would 
confer complete immunity, together with the further period 
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in which the remaining partial vaccinal protection would 
lessen his chance of death and disfigurement should he 
contract the disease. Now I submit that the insurable risk 
for young children—that is, their chance of exposure to serious 
smallpox infection—has become in England so infinitesimal 
that one need no longer advocate that all babies born in 
England in non-epidemic times should shortly after arrival 
pay the premium of being vaccinated. Of course, in areas 
with a recent bad and recurrent serious smallpox history 
one should advocate vaccination and revaccination; but 
those areas also require to be investigated as to their sanitary 
organization, housing, vaccinal condition, type of population, 
geographical position, and so on, in order to arrive at, and 
if possible remove, the cause of their peculiarity. It is 
difficult to see the advantage to the community of vaccinating 
40 per cent. of the babies born when 60 per cent. are 
not vaccinated, oreven, if it were possible, the great advantage 
of reversing these figures. Further, since weak smallpox 
has demonstrated in many parts of the country that we are 
now a relatively unprotected community, and that weak 
smallpox has.no terrors for those who come in contact with 
it, should not all our efforts be directed to vaccinating 
when it is essential? The conscientious objection form 
might be so altered that in non-epidemic times only those 
parents who declared that they had a conscientious desire 
for vaccination should be privileged to have their babies 
vaccinated at public expense. 

Epidemic Vaccination.—In the first place, no one is obliged 
to be vaccinated; the smallpox administration advises 
those in contact with patients to accept vaccination from 
the public vaccinator, and, as I have shown, only a small 
proportion do so when the disease is weak smallpox. 

Anyone in the locality may go to the public vaccinator 
and be vaccinated free, and very many persons do so; but 
one never learns what proportion of them ran any great 
risk of exposure to infection. 

I therefore inquired as to how many out of a hundred 
and fifty persons living in uninfected houses, but next 
door to houses from which patients had been taken to 
hospital, had sought vaccination merely because the disease 
was in the town; the total was four, three of them because 
vaccination was a condition of joining the Wembley excursion 
(from a smallpox area), and one child because she wanted to 
wear the red ribbon badge. 

As far as these figures go, they indicate that the persons 
who seek vaccination in times of epidemic are not those most 
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liable to be exposed to infection; and in the presence of 
weak smallpox this is what one would expect: that the class 
who read or otherwise learn about serious smallpox will 
seek vaccination while those who have experience of weak 
smallpox or lacking any experience save that of vaccination 
will not get vaccinated. And one can understand that a 
father of an unvaccinated family living amid unhygienic 
surroundings may well be much perplexed as to what he 
ought to do should he see his neighbour A’s children return 
obviously benefited by their stay in the country hospital, 
while his neighbour B’s children are little bundles of misery 
with bad vaccination arms. 

All vaccinations provided free by the State are of the 
same vaccine and of the same extent, four marks covering 
an area of half a square inch. In non-epidemic times it is 
reasonable that Government should get as great an acreage 
of scar tissue as possible for the money expended, for the 
greater the area of scar, the longer does the protective effect 
last. But for the control of an epidemic, in the absence of 
legislative aid, to be acceptable, vaccination must be as little 
distasteful to the recipients as possible, while its protective 
effect need not last more than a few months. It is, for 
example, less distasteful than the Government method, if 
one only makes two small marks less than a quarter square 
inch in total area. Some much superior method may well 
be discoverable; but free vaccination has to be of the 
stereotyped Government form, and only in exceptional 
circumstances should the smallpox administrator vaccinate 
a contact. In time of epidemic it is necessary that the 
administrator should also be in charge of vaccination un- 
hampered by the acreage regulations. If epidemics are to 
be checked, it can in the case of weak smallpox only be in the 
early stage. 

Administration.—I have shown why I consider that3both 
the disease and vaccinal procedure merit reinvestigation ; 
and I come now to administrative measures, what they are 
at present and how I suggest they might be amended. 

Smallpox patients are removed to hospital; if they 
object, a warrant is applied for ; if they still object, they are 
fined for obstructing the police. As a rule they are quite 
willing to go; for the few who object, the matter of the fine 
causes them to obey the warrant. 

We have no powers over anyone not actually ill with the 
disease ; for instance, at present one cannot curtail the liberty 
of a tramp to wander, though one may think him in the 
incubation stage of serious smallpox, i.e. that he may soon 
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be in an infectious stage and capable of passing on a deadly 
disease to such persons as he comes in contact with and who 
have not been recently vaccinated. Further, to vaccinate 
persons against their will by representing that it must be 
done is in law an assault. 

Now it is quite reasonable that adults should be entirely 
free to choose whether they prefer to run the risk of a disease 
or be vaccinated; but it is wrong to allow an adult who 
elects to run the risk for himself to endanger the lives of 
others with whom he comes in contact, and therefore the 
health authority should have power to segregate contacts 
when necessary. 

To outline the procedure I would suggest: In six weeks 
from the discovery of the first case of smallpox, given ade- 
quate powers, the epidemic should be at an end, or if not at 
an end should by then be diagnosable as being either serious 
or weak smallpox; that it is necessary while in doubt to 
treat the epidemic as serious smallpox; that the present 
absence of necessary powers is a possible source of danger 
to the community. The medical officer should have power 
to segregate, if necessary, any persons he considered contacts, 
and be allowed to offer them the alternative of vaccination 
when he considered that course safe, and to pay for wages 
lost by reason of vaccination if the individual elected to be 
vaccinated ; these powers to expire at the end of six weeks 
unless a designated official had prior to that date declared 
the epidemic to be serious smallpox. If he did so declare, 
the powers would remain operative after that date and 
until the end of the epidemic. This is not compulsory 
vaccination, but the offer of vaccination as an alternative 
to compulsory segregation in certain cases. The present offer 
of free general vaccination is advisable in the case of 
serious smallpox epidemics both because of the infectivity 
of the disease and on account of its serious nature. 

Further, if the epidemic be declared of the serious kind, 
vaccination should thereby become compulsory for all per- 
sons under fourteen years of age who are considered contacts 
by the medical authority, for one remembers how deadly 
serious smallpox is to unvaccinated children. But since we 
are a free country, I would allow this power to be withdrawn 
on a majority of the local council, consisting of at least half 
its members, so voting at a meeting called for this purpose ; 
and on their own heads be the result of such action. 

If at the end of six weeks weak smallpox be the epidemic 
which persists, then it is still necessary that the cases be noti- 
fied to, and seen by, the medical authority, and that due 
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records be kept, for fear that serious smallpox might be 
introduced into the area from outside; but it is not necessary 
to isolate cases, though ill or inadequately housed persons 
should be admitted into the ordinary fever hospital, as is 
done in the case of measles. No vaccination propaganda 
need be undertaken. General free vaccination need not be 
provided, though the medical authority should, of course, 
offer free vaccination to such persons as he considers to be 
contacts. 

I come now to the administrative machinery, which to 
me seems rusty with age. 

The areas, which at present are those of the minor local 
authorities, are far too small, the hospitals too many, and 
necessarily quite inadequate; they were arranged when 
only horse transportage was available and before the inven- 
tion of telephones. Smallpox administrative areas should 
be large—a combination of counties and county boroughs 
—administrative headquarters being placed preferably at 
a port. Six or eight such authorities should be sufii- 
cient for England and Wales. These super-authorities, 
from the size of their area, would become conversant with 
smallpox administration; the minor local authorities and 
their staffs would, as regards smallpox, be subordinate to 
them. At present up and down the country medical officers 
of health gain smallpox experience, to be for the future largely 
useless as their districts remain free. At present the smallpox 
hospitals, save in the large towns, each serve a population 
of about seventy-five thousand—that is, are practically always 
empty, and if there be an epidemic of any size are of no use. 
A large area authority would use motor ambulances, and 
put hospitals, capable of expansion from a central store, 
at suitable points in their area. 

There are a number of other matters, both medical and 
non-medical, that might be more efficiently and economically 
managed by these super-authorities than as at present by 
smaller local authorities, and it may also be found that the 
central government could with advantage delegate some of 
its activities to these suggested local subordinate bodies. 

As my object in writing this paper is to advocate the 
appointment of an inquiry by the Government, I would 
submit that the function of that body being to weigh evidence, 
a Lord of Appeal should be the chairman and that the com- 
mittee should be small; for Government officials, doctors, 
anti-vaccinationists, and others would state their case as 
evidence, the Commission sum up, and Parliament decide 
the issue. 
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Summary.—To recapitulate : 

(1) I submit that the disease smallpox can be subdivided 
into (a) a weak form of a trivial character, never of itself 
fatal, and (b) a serious form which is often fatal, a mortality 
of one in six being not uncommon. I explain that though 
one may not be able to classify an isolated mild case or cases 
as being of the weak or serious variety, yet one can so classify 
an epidemic by the study of a small series of cases, and that 
all smallpox epidemics are subdivisible within six weeks of 
their start. Even after six years those in authority decline 
to consider subdivision and the illustrious remain apathetic. 

(2) Vaceination.—I submit that as every year more than 
three hundred thousand babies are made more or less unhappy 
for about a week by vaccination, while about five hundred 
thousand babies escape this ordeal, it should be a matter of 
inquiry as to whether they should not all escape, for I hold 
that the general vaccination of infants is no longer worth 
while. As the population is now largely unprotected, I 
submit we should amend our treatment of epidemics and 
suggest how this might be done. 

(3) Administration—The salient feature of the present 
methods is the failure to subdivide the disease. Imagine 
what would happen were London, for a year or two, to 
experience a weak smallpox epidemic called all the time 
serious by the authorities, and if later a really serious outbreak 
were to occur; would not the public disregard official advice 
until they had learnt by dire experience that this time the 
authorities knew what they were talking about? I need 
not recapitulate my suggested amendments of those measures 
which I have submitted are at present uneconomic and 
inefficient. 

Why has so little general interest been taken in the 
subject ? Because for many years smallpox of any kind 
has been so rare that most of the community and many 
of the doctors have never seen a case of smallpox, while 
the doctors and many others have read about and so dread 
classical or serious smallpox, and therefore think the more 
vaccination the better, and some infant vaccination better 
than nothing ; and they leave it at that. Unless stirred up, 
they will do nothing until there is a great outbreak of serious 
smallpox; then when the mischief has been done panic 
legislation of an expensive and futile character may follow. 
I submit an Inquiry should be held now, with as its chairman 
a Lord of Appeal ; after all, the disease is spreading, and we 
appear to lean unduly on ancient writings while paying 
little attention to modern experience. 
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Then as to the future. 

Can smallpox be controlled? Yes. Is it controlled at 
present ? Serious smallpox has been controlled recently 
at Poplar, Paddington, and Willesden; but weak smallpox 
appears to be steadily spreading. Smallpox of either kind 
can be stopped at once by effective vaccination; weak 
smallpox cannot be stopped by vaccination, because the 
whole of the population will not be vaccinated. Is there 
any other method of protection against smallpox besides 
cutaneous vaccination ? This is a question that the workers 
at the modern Science of Immunology might be asked. 
If the answer should be in the positive, who is to apply such 
new knowledge obtained in the laboratory ? Clearly not 
the local officials occupied in administration, nor the 
central officials interested in seeing that the regulations are 
observed, but surely the laboratory people, who must come 
out of their laboratories to apply their new knowledge and 
learn by the experience gained in so doing. It may be that 
the expert study of weak smallpox may lead to a greater 
thing than the conquest of that disease, and point the way to 
the prevention of Influenza (another filter passer). To 
this end real co-operation should be established between 
the laboratory and the administration, and this without 
taint of subordination, for originality withers if shackled. 

In conclusion, a considerable body of medical opinion 
realize that something ought to be done, and that an inquiry 
is advisable, but those who should lead find, like that cele- 
brated nobleman the Duke of Plaza-Toro, that it is less 
exciting to lead from behind. My particular views do not 
matter; if only it be accepted that I have shown sufficient 
cause for an inquiry into the subject of smallpox and vaccina- 
tion under the general heads touched on, I have done what 
I set out to do. If I have been unduly emphatic, I would 
apologize, and hope that my excuse of (in the words of 
Marryat) “ Zeal, all Zeal,” may be accepted. 


R. W. JAMESON 
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Or the Coalition Government’s many sins there are, 
unfortunately, some which it is bootless to recall otherwise 
than as warnings and examples, but there are others which 
are not irremediable, and the application of remedies for 
these cannot be too often or too insistently urged on a 
Government which has the power and, we hope and believe, 
the will to apply them. In the latter class are included 
the political experiments of which our great Empire in the 
East has been the unfortunate victim. 

The urgency of the Indian problem is established by 
the great number of books recently published on its 
various aspects by writers of different shades of political 
belief, not one of whom pretends that the condition of 
the country is not such as to give cause for grave anxiety. 

The English politician, ““who cannot distinguish the 
molluscous Babu from the osseous Pathan,” but who is 
nevertheless called upon to decide questions of the highest 
moment relating to our responsibility “for the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian peoples,” is peculiarly 
liable to two errors. The first, due to insular or racial 
arrogance, is a predilection for the form of government 
which prevails in his own country. Democracy on the 
broadest basis has, for some reason or another, found 
favour with his countrymen, and he endows it with some 
intrinsic excellence which must render it not only acceptable, 
but indispensable to all peoples. The second is a belief 
that the vast sub-continent of India, the home of 320 mil- 
lions of the human race, is inhabited by a homogeneous 
population which he pictures to himself as the Indian 
nation or the Indian people. This error is due partly to 
his own limitations, partly to an unreasoning distrust of 
his fellow-countrymen. He must have his information at 
first hand, as he believes, and as he cannot express his 
thoughts in any one of the numerous Indian tongues, he 
selects his mentors, of necessity, from among the small and 
fairly homogeneous class of Indian gentlemen who have 
received an English education, the urban intelligentsia. 
Members of this class, whether he meet them in London 
or in the great cities of India, are well equipped for the 
task of impressing him. Well read in political and social 
science and history, primed with well-assorted maxims, 
mentally alert, and glib of speech, they convey the impres- 
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sion that a people which can produce such representatives 
must be not only yearning for the blessing of self-govern- 
ment, but well fitted to exercise the privilege. The English 
politician is apt to forget that these intelligent gentlemen 
may have an axe to grind, but he might learn that they 
form an infinitesimal minority of the peoples of India, 
with whom they are neither in touch nor in sympathy, 
and for whom they are not qualified to speak. 

It occurred to a recent Secretary of State for India 
that it might be worth his while to ascertain the sentiment 
of the masses on the questions of self-government and 
reform. There had been such trouble and unrest in a 
few usually quiet centres as to indicate that all was not 
well, and it might be that the peoples were awaking to 
political consciousness. Inquiry revealed, however, the fact 
that the trouble was due to foreign or quasi-religious move- 
ments, such as the Pan-Islamic movement, largely engineered 
by Germany, and the Arya Samaj movement, originally 
religious, and strongly anti-Islamic and anti-Christian, but 
captured by political propagandists ready to ally them- 
selves to any subversive movement, who had created a 
new source of revenue in a press established in the United 
States of America, which published, besides revolutionary 
literature, treatises purporting to expound the ancient 
philosophy of the Hindus, and thus drew funds, both in 
America and England, from the pockets of perfectly innocent 
and unsuspecting ladies with a turn for tea-table occultism 
and a desire for such thrills as an atmosphere of Oriental 
mysticism could provide. Lastly there was the Sikh Ghadr 
movement, largely inspired and fostered by Britain’s foreign 
enemies. None of these sectional movements seriously 
affected the serenity of the rural masses of India, more 
than nine-tenths of the population, who contribute to the 
State revenue out of all proportion to their means, and 
furnish all recruits to the Army. The late Mr. Edwin 
Montagu found, in short, 240 millions of people in British 
India who did not care what form of government the 
lived under, provided that it was clean, just, impartial, 
and, above all, stable. They did not ask for self-govern- 
ment, and he was constrained ruefully to admit that the 
rural masses, although they had the greatest stake in the 
country, were poorly equipped for politics, and did not at. 
present wish to take part in them. This, however, did not 
daunt him. He decided that their placid contentment was 
pathetic, and must be disturbed. ‘They were, in short, to 
do as they liked, subject to the proviso that if they would 
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not he would make them. How he set about his task is 
told by Sir Michael O’Dwyer in one of the best of the 
recently published books * on Indian affairs. 

The Montagu scheme has been well described as “a 
spider’s web spun out of the brain of a doctrinaire 
pedant,” and its introduction was singularly ill-timed. 
He failed to perceive that the placid contentment of the 
peasantry, which he resolved to disturb, “was not due 
to dull apathy, but to a consciousness that they were being 
fairly dealt with.” The Empire was involved in a war 
which menaced its very existence, demanded the individual 
efforts of each of its members, and, however it might end, 
could not fail to leave behind it a crop of intricate problems 
the solution of which would tax the ingenuity and the 
energy of all the statesmen of the Entente Powers. Yet 
in 1917 the attention of the Government of India, and of 
provincial Governments subordinate to it, was diverted 
from the stupendous war effort in which all, and especially 
the Punjab Government, were engaged, to the consideration 
of the Secretary of State’s scheme for changing horses 
while crossing the stream. 

A reviewer of Sir Michael’s book in The Times Literary 
Supplement for June 4th would have us believe that it 
is not accurate to give to Mr. Montagu the sole credit— 
or discredit—of the Declaration of August 20, 1917, as 
the policy set forth in it was settled in principle before he 
succeeded Mr. Austen Chamberlain at the India Office, 
and there is good reason to believe that no less a person 
than Lord Curzon had a large share in drafting it. The 
review betrays, in other respects, a lack of familiarity 
with Indian affairs, and the attempt to distribute the 
responsibility of the Secretary of State, and particularly 
to implicate the late Lord Curzon, who described the 
Reforms as “a leap in the dark,” severely taxes our 
credulity. 

In November 1917 Mr. Montagu arrived in India to 
discuss with all concerned how effect should be given to 
the policy announced in the Declaration, namely, “ the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration, and the gradual development of self-govern- 
ing institutions with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible government in India, as an integral part of 
the British Empire.”” With him he brought a delegation of 
Indian “ public men,” chiefly inexperienced and irresponsible 

* India as I Knew It, 1885-1925, by Sir Michael O’Dwyer. London, 
Constable & Co., 1926. 
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theorists. ‘‘Men who had failed hopelessly in the manage- 
ment of a school, a newspaper, or a petty municipality 
were ready with schemes to run an Empire. ... Now 
and again heads of provinces were called away from the 
pressing duties of administration, and the then all-important 
task of raising man-power for the Army, to assist in the 
discussions.”’ It is not surprising that most of these sorely 
harassed officials thought that the occasion was singularly 
ill-chosen, and grudged the call on their time. Mr. Montagu, 
whose time was his own, could spare none of it for the 
study of the working of the administration on the spot. 
He was the magistrate who was quite satisfied with the 
case for the prosecution and refused to unsettle his mind by 
hearing the defence. 

The immediate result of the Declaration and of the 
Secretary of State’s visit was an impression that we were 
about to surrender our power into the hands of the 
“ politically minded” clique, and the birth of a spirit of 
apprehension and unrest which was stimulated by the 
publication in August 1918 of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, embodying the proposed Reforms, the keystone of 
which was the Diarchy. This phantasy was condemned 
by seven out of the nine local governments of India; and 
when pressure was brought to bear on the Governors to 
induce them to withdraw their opposition, five of the 
seven, after reiterating their condemnation of the Reforms, 
drew up an alternative scheme, known as the Majority 
Report. Opposition was not confined to those whom 
slander might describe as reactionary officials. ‘“‘ Montagu,” 
said one of the Secretary of State’s predecessors, who was 
certainly no reactionary, “calls himself my disciple. I 
see very little of my teaching in him. This Diarchy won’t 
work. . . . My reforms were quite enough for a generation 
at least.” 

Lord Morley was right. The ventilation of the Reforms 
was followed by a serious outbreak at Delhi, engineered by 
agitators, the chief of whom was the egregious Gandhi, 
the apostle of spinning-wheels and “ soul-force,” which 
almost invariably finds its expression in violence and 
bloodshed. The rising was suppressed, but the feebleness 
with which the situation was handled encouraged the 
outbreak of a rebellion in the Punjab. 

It is not difficult to understand why such experiments 
as Mr. Montagu’s should cause alarm and unrest in India. 
The fundamental error is belief in that nebulous entity 
described as the Indian people. The peoples of India, of 
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whom there are very many, differ more from one another 
in race, language, religion, and customs than do the peoples 
of Europe. Of the many religions which they profess, 
two stand out from the rest by reason of the numbers of 
their followers—Hinduism in its various forms, and Islam, 
each of which is bitterly antagonistic to the other. The 
Hindu regards the Muslim as an outcast, defiled by unclean 
habits and an unspeakably horrible diet. The Islamic 
law regards the Hindu as a polytheist and idolator not 
to be tolerated, and if that law were enforced, as it was 
during a recent rebellion, every Hindu would be compelled 
to choose between Islam and death. The Muslims number, 
however, little more than a fifth of the Hindus. The Hindus 
are divided among themselves by an institution which has 
no counterpart in Europe and is not understood here—the 
institution of caste, which elevates one class to a status 
almost divine, and degrades others below the beasts of 
the field. The institution is unchangeable, because it is 
an integral part of the Hindu religion, and professing 
democrats will demand the lynching of any who attempt 
to alleviate the lot of those who suffer under it. 

*“* The town-bred intelligentsia, whom we are now putting 
in power, have no sympathy with the peasant, and as in 
the past would suck him dry if allowed to do so.” The 
intelligentsia is composed largely, though of course not 
exclusively, of Brahmans, the “divine” caste, and the 
peasantry consist chiefly of Hindus of lower, but not 
depressed, castes, and of Muslims. A member of one of 
the great rural castes of Hindus, a Maratha lawyer, has 
publicly accused the Brahmans of deliberately excluding 
the masses from privileges obtained in their name, of actively 
discouraging their education, of dominating the public 
services to the exclusion of other castes, and of hampering 
the efforts of the backward classes to improve themselves. 
It is well known that these accusations are true. The 
Hindu will not submit to the Muslim nor the Muslim to 
the Hindu; all distrust the Brahman, and the depressed 
castes dread his ascendancy. “ Hence the significant and 
pathetic episode at the Prince of Wales’s entry into Delhi 
in 1921, when a deputation of hundreds of these hapless 
classes barred his way, and begged him not to withdraw 
from them the protection of British rule.” There is only 
one sentiment in which all peoples and classes are united— 
a profound distrust of each other. Thirty years ago, in a 
small province in which the writer was then serving, a 
native of India, a Muhammadan gentleman, was for the 
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first time appointed to the responsible post of Deputy 
Commissioner, or District Magistrate. The vernacular Press, 
in Brahman hands, sang pans of exultation. At length 
the oppressed Indians were coming into their own. ‘ Our 
Khan Bahadur” would soon prove himself the equal of 
any European. Two or three months later a dispute arose 
at the headquarters of the new Deputy Commissioner’s 
District. A plot of ground lying between a Muhammadan 
cemetery and a Hindu temple was claimed by both, and 
the magistrate took some preliminary steps towards settling 
the dispute. The Press now rang with denunciations of the 
scandal of permitting him to intervene in a dispute in 
which the interests of Muslims clashed with those of Hindus. 
The papers demanded the assembly of a special commission, 
composed of the three highest officials in the province, all 
Europeans, to deal with the matter. The whole administra- 
tion of the province was to be thrown temporarily out of 
gear because an Indian magistrate was incompetent, by 
the admission of his own countrymen, to deal with a question 
so common that it might almost be described as one of 
routine. Instances of this attitude might easily be multi- 
plied. Only last year fierce riots between Muslims and 
Hindus broke out at Gulbarga, in the dominions of 
H.E.H. the Nizam, whose government has always been 
distinguished for tolerance and impartiality. Each party 
accused the other of fomenting the disturbance, and both 
demanded an investigation by a British official. The 
irrepressible Gandhi demands the elimination of all British 
institutions and personnel, particularizing railways, hospitals, 
and doctors; yet he travels by rail, and when he is sick 
asks for a British officer of the Indian Medical Service. 

The Punjab rebellion of 1919 aroused the Govern- 
ment of India to a sense of its danger. They sanctioned 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s proposal that martial law should 
be established in the disaffected areas, emphasized the 
necessity for preventing, ‘“‘ by all means, however drastic,” 
the spread of the disorders, and gave the officers responsible 
“the fullest assurances of countenance and support.” 

The rebellion was suppressed, a foreign invasion was 
averted, the Punjab, perhaps all India, was saved, and 
the action of all concerned was approved by the Govern- 
ment of India. To the Secretary of State and to the 
enemies of British rule with whom he consorted the news 
was apparently unwelcome, and the action of the Govern- 
ment of India was discounted by the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the measures which had restored 
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order. What was expected of this Committee is indicated 
partly by its composition and partly by the scope of its 
inquiry, from which outbreaks elsewhere, known to be 
agi of the general revolutionary movement, were excluded. 

. Edwin Montagu was not ashamed to deny, from his 
place in Parliament, that one of these outbreaks had 
occurred, though its occurrence must have been as well 
known to him as to the Government of India; but it was 
his business to prove that the rebellion in the Punjab had 
been no great matter. The Committee contained no member 
with any experience of administrative affairs, but three 
Indian lawyers, one of whom had been excluded from the 
Punjab, while another was notoriously an enemy of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer. The majority of the Committee com- 
mented adversely on certain incidents in the administra- 
tion of martial law, and the Government of India accepted 
its decision, but the report was criticized by the Secretary 
of State as an inadequate condemnation of improper 
punishments and orders. 

This criticism was but the prelude to one of the most 
shameful episodes in our history in India—the persecution 
of those who had saved the country from anarchy and 
invasion. The Government of India abandoned those whom 
they were pledged to protect ; General Dyer was compelled 
to retire from. the Service, and other officers would have 
been professionally ruined but for the exertions of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, who, after his retirement, never relaxed 
his efforts to save those who had saved the Punjab. From 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading, the new Viceroy of India, 
he met with nothing but obstruction and discourtesy ; 
and even his efforts to vindicate General Dyer, and to 
defend himself from Mr. Montagu’s malignant insinuations, 
were long frustrated, and might have failed, but for the 
opportune indiscretion of a member of that Government 
which had established martial law in the Punjab. Sir 
Sankaran Nair, by defaming Sir Michael in a book pub- 
lished presumably with the object of regaining the confi- 
dence of the enemies of our rule, brought himself within 
reach of the law, and Sir Michael, despite official obstruction, 
from which his opponent never suffered, succeeded in 
bringing his traducer to book, and in vindicating not only 
himself but General Dyer. 

A Socialist Government, naturally resenting the exculpa- 
tion of a gallant officer, described Mr. Justice McCardie’s 
remarks on General Dyer as an obiter dictum. Unless the 
plea that a knowledge of the ancient tongues forms no 
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part of the equipment of a Socialist Government be 
admitted, the description was a falsehood, for counsel for 
the defence insisted that the question of the General’s 
conduct was relevant to his case, and the Judge’s remarks, 
based on the only sworn evidence of that conduct ever 
produced, were an integral part of his summing-up to the 
jury, who, with one notorious exception, endorsed his 
view, and thus absolved General Dyer from the guilt attri- 
buted to him by official slander, though it was impotent to 
avert the effects of official rancour. 

Nor was it in a Court of Law alone that those who 
had suppressed the rebellion in the Punjab were justified. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, writing in the Fortnightly Review in 
February 1921, ventured to prophesy that the consequences 
of Lord Chelmsford’s betrayal and Mr. Montagu’s perse- 
cution of these officers would appear when the Govern- 
ment in India had again to handle a rebellion. While 
the peace negotiations with Turkey were pending, a section 
of the Muslims, a traditionally loyal community, became 
obsessed with the notion that the British Government 
was disposed to deal harshly with the defeated Sultan of 
Turkey, whom uninstructed Muslims have for the last 
fifty or sixty years regarded as the spiritual head of their 
faith ; and Gandhi, to whom every enemy of Britain was 
a friend, entered into an unholy alliance with this dis- 
affected faction. Then was trumpeted forth the glorious 
news that the age-long feud of monotheist and polytheist 
was at an end, that the Muslim lion was lying beside the 
Hindu lamb, and that the whole of India was united against 
the European tyrant. The two ringleaders, Gandhi and 
Shaukat Ali, succeeded in fomenting a rebellion among 
the Moplahs, a community of quasi-Muslims in Malabar, 
whose ignorance is exceeded only by their fanaticism. The 
outbreak of the rebellion immediately dissolved the un- 
natural union between Hindu and Muslim, the rebels 
attacked the Hindus, and were hostile to the Government 
chiefly because they understood that it was its business 
to protect the Hindus. The Punjab rebellion had been 
suppressed in a few weeks, at a cost of under five hundred 
lives. The Moplah Rebellion, partly as a consequence of 
the mishandling of the situation by Lord Reading’s Govern- 
ment, which flung away one of its best weapons, the 
Rowlatt Act, raged for nearly a year, during which time 
more than two thousand Muslims were killed by the troops, 
“thousands more in other ways, larger numbers wounded ; 
the number of Hindus butchered [by the rebels] in 
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circumstances of barbarity, skinned alive, made to dig their 
own graves before slaughter, running into thousands.” 
Women were systematically, and with revolting and calcu- 
lated cruelty, violated, and thousands of Hindus were 
forcibly converted to Islam. Over 20,000 rebels were 
brought to trial in Malabar as against 2,500 in the Punjab, 
and over 12,000 were convicted, as against 1,800 in the 
Punjab. Is there anything more cruel than sentimental 
humanitarianism ? 

And who is loudest in condemnation of the weakness of 
Lord Reading’s Government? Some reactionary Tory, | 
some sun-dried bureaucrat ? Not at all. No less a person 
than Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s slanderer. Against Sir Sankaran 
Nair we have the drummer’s complaint against the soldier 
on the triangles: “‘ Hit high, hit low, there’s no pleasing 
him.” Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the officers in the Punjah 
are brutal because they suppressed a rebellion, and Lord 
Reading and his Government, because they hesitated to 
suppress one, are “as responsible as though they had 
directly ordered all this frightfulness.”’ 

But the need for continuity in the narrative of the! 
reign of violence, barbarity, and bloodshed has interrupted 
the account of the political experiments which inaugurated 
it. The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were introduced, 
despite their authors’ admission that they were not desired 
by the great majority of the people, our enemies were 
welcomed at the India Office, representatives of the rural 
interest were refused a hearing, and all but 5 per cent. 
of those shortly before convicted of rebellion, conspiracy, 
arson, robbery, and other crimes were released in order 
that they might witness the success of their campaign. 

This policy has already borne its fruits, of which the 
rebellion in Malabar was one. In the Punjab, crime, 
especially violent crime, has increased, and expenditure 
on police and security services and grants for agriculture 
has been reduced; the question of compulsory primary 
education has been shelved, and available funds, 90 per 
cent. of which come from the rural population, have been 
largely appropriated to secondary and higher education, 
the monopoly of the minority in power; and _ finally, 
the cost of the superior administration has quadrupled. 
In Bengal and the Central Provinces Lord Morley’s pre- 
diction has been fulfilled, and the Diarchy has ceased to act. 

We have betrayed the man behind the plough, even as 
his friends were betrayed, but have we conciliated the 
infinitesimal minority which was the object of Mr. Montagu’s 
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solicitude ? The minority answers for itself. Mahatma 
Gandhi will not be content until we and all our works 
have disappeared. The late Mr. C. R. Das, of Bengal, said : 
“The present reforms are a sham, and mere eyewash ; the only 
power they give to us Indians is the power to do mischief, 
and that is what I am doing now with a clear object in 
view. We want independence, that is, any system of 
government giving us the power to build in our own way 
without interference from any foreign power.” 

This is plain speaking; but what is their “own way” ? 


| A reviewer, from whom impartiality was hardly to be 


expected, has attempted, in the Sunday Times of June 7th, 
to discount the importance of Sir Michael O’Dwver’s book 
by comparing it with Lord Ronaldshay’s latest book.* 
The difference between the two does not consist solely in 
the difference between the Punjab and Bengal, as the 
reviewer suggests, but in their scope and object. One is 
an essay on practical politics, consisting of a history of 
political measures and movements, and helpful suggestions 
for the amendment of our errors; and the other is a most 
laudable and instructive attempt to fathom the mentality 
of the Bengali Hindu, as expressed in his art, his politics, 
and his philosophy. The renaissance of ancient Hindu 
concepts in education, literature, art, and political science, 
“inspired by a new national pride and resentful of our 
assumption of superior knowledge,” leads the educated Hindu 
to desire something which may be vaguely described as 
different from our attempts at constitution-making, some- 
thing less occidental in character, more in accordance 
with the perplexing maze of Vedantic speculation, and, 
above all, “something less centralized than the present 
pale image of our parliamentay system.” This, translated 
into more precise language, seems to read: ‘“ Govern- 
ment of the people by the Brahmans for the Brahmans.” 
This will not do. The only reply to any such suggestion 
is contained in Lord Lawrence’s brave words: ‘“‘ We are 
here by our own moral superiority, by the force of circum- 
stances, and the will of Providence. These alone constitute 
our charter of government, and in doing the best we can 
for the people we are bound by our conscience, not by 
theirs.” 

We are assured that the Hindu renaissance in Bengal 
is not untinged by the concepts of the West, but what 


* The Heart of Aryavarta : a Study of the Psychology of Indian Unrest, by 


the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Ronaldshay. London, Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd., 
1925. 
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does the Bengali say? ‘Good as these things [British 
learning, culture, philosophy, government, and law] may 
be, take them away, take them away beyond the seas, 
far off to your own Western home, so that we may have 
nothing to do with them, may not be accursed with the 
contamination either of your goodness or of your evil.” 
What does Gandhi say? “India’s salvation consists in 
unlearning what she has learned during the past fifty 
years. The railways, telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors, 
all must go.” It would seem that there lingers in some 
quarters resentment of our suppression of sanctified murder, 
of sati, thagi, female infanticide, and human sacrifice—a 
resentment not allayed by our continued toleration of 
such abominations as religious prostitution, Tantric rites, 
and the ill-treatment of the depressed castes. We must 
see to it that this resentment finds no means of expressing 
itself in action. 

There remains the question of defence. Is a British 
army to protect a government of Brahman philosophers ? 
Apparently not, for Gandhi says: ‘“‘ We are entirely ready 


to take up the whole control of the Army, which practically } 


means disbanding three-fourths of it.” As for Bengal pro- 


tecting herself, let her remember that her 48,000,000 7 


contributed but 6,000 recruits during the war, as compared 
with 350,000 contributed by the 24,000,000 of the Punjab. 


Many years ago the author of a humorous forecast of | 


conditions in India under native rule depicted a Bengali 


politician applying to the High Court for an injunction to F 
restrain an army of Gurkhas, supposed to be marching on! 


Calcutta, from advancing farther. A short while ago this 


picture might have been condemned as a gross caricature, | 
but not now, for the Mahatma has declared his frontier | 


policy. ‘I would introduce,” he says, “the spinning: 


wheel among the Afghan tribes, and thus prevent them 
from attacking Indian territories. I feel that the tribes 
men are, in their way, God-fearing people.” 

Precisely. And it is because they are, “in their way,” 
God-fearing people that they regard the idolator’s earthly 
goods as theirs by right, and his violent death as their own 
sure passport to paradise. The injunction of a Swadeshi 
High Court is just as likely as a few hundreds of spinning: 
wheels to stay the advance of an invading army. Surely 
we may agree with Lord Olivier that a gaol is no place for 
Mr. Montagu’s friend, this “‘ very great and distinguished 
Indian, this man of the highest motives and the finest 
character.” A lunatic asylum seems more appropriate. 
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The picture of the fierce Afghan contentedly twiddling his 
spinning-wheel at the gate of an unprotected Hindu money- 
lender is exquisitely ludicrous. But it is a pity that Mr. 
Gandhi did not distribute spinning-wheels to the Moplahs. 
_And what of the future? A note of warning was 
sounded by the author of that powerful book, A Lost 
Dominion. An Indian writer recently wrote: “It is only 
the fear of a superior power that can ever stop the hatred 
of one community for the other. That fear has been 
removed in consequence of the efforts of the British Govern- 
ment to devolve responsibility on others. There is nothing 
now to prevent us cutting each other’s throats?” Who 
that has read the accounts of the Moplah rebellion, and 
of the numerous violent outbreaks of religious and racial 
hatred which have occurred since that rebellion was sup- 
pressed, will venture to say that this writer overstates 
the case? Liberal, Radical, Socialistic, Communistic, Anar- 
chistic theories and maxims would be all very well if human 
nature were perfect, but it is not perfect, either in India or 
elsewhere, and we have no evidence that it is perfectible. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s book closes on a note of opti- 
mism, and he declares that the Dominion is not lost; but 


| he makes it very clear that it will be lost unless we mend 


our ways. The Reforms will not work, it has been 
abundantly proved that they will not work, and nobody 


| desires them. Let them be swept away before they work 
;| further, perhaps irreparable, mischief. But time is passing. 
_ One writer warns us that disaffection is no longer confined 
_ to a small group of educated Indians: that the virus has 


reached sections of the peasantry. This is not surprising, 
for the Indian peasant is no more proof than any other 
peasant against sedulous and unscrupulous propaganda, 


_ and is prone, like the generality of mankind, to worship 


the rising sun. We cannot expect him to incur, by an 
attitude of persistent aloofness, the hostility of those to 
whom every indication points as his future rulers. 

There is room for the collaboration of intelligent and 
carefully chosen Indians in the task of governing India; 
but sham democracy should have no place in any scheme. 
Under the Reforms only one person in forty-five has a 
vote even for the provincial councils, and only one in a 
hundred and sixty voted at the last provincial elections. 
For the All-India Assembly only one in two hundred and 
fifty has a vote, and in 1924 only one in a thousand voted. 
All shams are bad, and sham democracy is no better than 
any other sham. 
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All may yet be well if we have the courage to retrace 
our steps. We shall hear cries of ‘‘ Reaction” and “ Retro- 
gression,” but let us disregard them. A retrograde move- 
ment is the only safe movement on a path which has 
brought us to the brink of a precipice, and he is a fool who 
would walk over the precipice merely because another fool 
shrieks ‘‘ progress ”’ in his ear. 

Let our new scheme, whoever frames it, provide for 
our receiving assistance in our task, but above all let us, 
in framing it, remember our friends as well as our enemies ; 
the many as well as the few. 

Wo.LsELEY Hara 
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MATURER REFLECTIONS OF A THIRD 
FORM BOY 


Somebody asked of Plato, When you were on board 
ship what was to your mind the most wonderful 
circumstance connected with the deep? The most 
wonderful thing, replied the sage, was getting back 
again on dry land.—Persian Tale. 


My Dear ————— I have been thinking over the somewhat 
hastily put together reminiscences of my début at Eton, 
which recently appeared, and having produced an allegro 
which has not been displeasing to some few friends, I feel 
now that my task is not done till I round it off with a 
penseroso, perhaps more likely to displease than the first. 
I say this, for I have often noticed that a superficiality, 
where even it offend, will be taken in good part ; but where 
the pen pricks deeper it will sometimes touch upon the 
quick of resentment. But it is a great part of the art of 
a good writer that he can prick deep without this offence, 
addressing himself to the thought rather than to the 
prejudice of his reader. It is with some such feeling as this 
that I embark upon this new sea, little knowing in what 
shape my vessel will again come to land. 

To be of the Third is not an event—unimportant as it 
may be—which can be wiped out from the memory of boy, 
whether by prayer or fasting ; but objectively regarded as 
an event, it must possess its own psychology and raison 
@étre, which may likely repay investigation. Not that, in 
my saner moments, I do aught but deprecate the psycho- 
logical treatment of schooldays ; which represents school-life 
as a melodrama with a perpetual undercurrent of conflict 
with moral wrong; which introduces a coherent thread in 
the life of the schoolboy which is hardly there; which 
inserts reflections of maturer years as if they had belonged 
to the boy himself ; and which ascribes to him sensibilities 
additional to his normal furniture of a heroic stomach, an 
active body, and a lazy mind—a mind, nevertheless, 
redeemed in general by a very catholic spirit of curiosity. 
Bluntly, as far as boys are concerned—as differentiated 
from puling infants of both sexes—I am not a believer, in 
his behalf, in the doctrine of “ original sin,” but rather in 
that other doctrine, for which in Matthew xviii I find 
ample authority, of “ original goodness ’—a goodness which 
it is the duty of pastors and masters to see is not lost during 
the time that it is within their special care. 
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It is all too easy for the master to blame the boy, and 
to cover his own fault by setting a Georgic, or a hundred 
lines of Greek with accents and stops. And this fault 
consists largely in the omission to make the work attractive, 
so that it may become the palatable food of this Catholic 
curiosity of which I have spoken, and to which I shall refer 
again. 

For why does the boy take Third Form? Not, I 
veritably believe, because he is more stupid than any of 
his fellows, but because he happens to be formed of that 
peculiar clay of which Third Form boys are made. His 
interest lies longer dormant, but once aroused is the less 
easily assuaged. He was, or is, as the case may be, a 
regular dawdler in knowledge, not caring to commit himself 
as yet to any ultimate expression of certainty, but 
asseverating with Socrates that he does not know. An 
ardent student of quite commonplace things, he bathes for 
preference in Jordan rather than in the rivers of Damascus. 

Without the Third Form type of mind, whose patience 
is most often mistaken for stupidity or unwillingness to 
learn, it is improbable that there could ever have been 
a proposition of Euclid designated pons asinorum—a pro- 
position easily mastered by the quicker mind, or by the 
mind whose interest is more closely engaged; but an 
insuperable difficulty to one who has not yet finished asking 
himself, or possibly asking his tutor, the prior question, 


What is the point of all this excessively tedious work ?—and | 
who has to wait twenty years before, happening upon | 
A. N. Whitehead’s Introduction to Mathematics, he begins. | 
to discover for himself the fascination of geometry, the | 


subtle interest of mathematics. 


Now, the Third Form boy is very rarely a genius; but | 
if the definition of genius is to be taken as an infinite | 


capacity for taking pains, then the Third Form boy com- 
passes some of the requisite qualities. If the celebrated 
entomologist Fabre had been an English boy, and one 
destined for Eton, then he must presumably have taken 
Third Form from sheer neglect of the recognized curricula 


of all known private schools. For one is not permitted at [ 


school to study all day long the nidification of wasps, the 
stercorarian activities of beetles, or the antics of unwisely 
uxorious spiders. 

_ Spinoza, again, might have been a Third Form boy, 
laying the foundations of his pons eruditorum under the 
plea and subterfuge of perpetually wiping his spectacles 
(which would make it impossible for him to ‘‘ construe”) 
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—a nervous habit, we may suppose, from which later was 
to be derived his well-known aptitude for polishing optical 
lasses. 

. The human mind demands its time for the solution of 
its enigmas, squarely refusing to be superannuated by a 
certain date, if its problem is not solved. It was necessary 
to Fabre and to Spinoza, that they should ponder inter- 
minably each his problem. It is necessary also to the 
Third Form boy, whose problems to his little mind bulk no 
less largely. And this is the type of his mind. Why should 
he be hurried from the genial levels of an intriguing nescience 
to the irksome a of the too often shallow intellectual 
prig—of the “sap” and of the prizeman ? 

In a word, the mind of the Third Form boy will not be 
hurried to its journey’s end, but will linger and dawdle, 
closely observing its natural surroundings, intent only on 
that environment where it may find its special pabulum, 
and to which it feels itself the most akin. Thus, also, 
querquedula crecca is for the inland mere, but anas penelope 
for the open sea and tide-water. 

And surely this is better than the cramming which he 
has often to undergo in order to cross the various bridges 
of his youth, advancing now with Xenophon ten parasangs 
before breakfast, and now with Cesar after that meal 
vigintt milia passuum ;—in order to keep his time-table and 
avoid the indignity of superannuation. How many reluctant 
Fabres have been ruthlessly bundled into the Army, their 
collections of butterflies and moths metaphorically ravished 
from their arms; how many Spinozas, excommunicated 
from their own people, have been sent abroad to cipher 
telegrams and to register despatches, and in the fullness of 
time to prevaricate in Nicaragua, or some such place, for 
the benefit of their country. 


* * * * 


I had the honour and delight some two years ago to 
take my wife—but lately fresh from her village school in 
the long-street village on the edge of the Cambridgeshire 
fen—to see and to hear Absence called in the School Yard 
at Eton. I felt she must appreciate what I myself had 
loved so much, and drew her attention to the shignels of 
boys hurrying from all quarters to the appointed place. 

“‘ But who,” she said, “‘ are these great fellows, arm in 
arm, all dressed in gaudy colours, and pushing all the 
younger boys off the pavement into the gutter ?” 

Somewhat taken aback, I explained that these were the 
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great ones of the School—possibly the Keepers of the Field, 
the Keepers of the Wall, the Captains of the Eight and 
of the Eleven, and that that little one would likely enough 
be the “‘ Cox ” of the Eight. 

“There, as I live,” she continued, without any attention 
to my remark, “‘ that great bully has pushed that dear little 
boy, who wasn’t doing him any harm at all, into the street.” 

I apologized, feeling unaccountably guilty for condoning 
this sort of thing, and rather at a loss, or disadvantage. 

“I don’t think much of your School, if that’s the way 
they teach the older boys to behave. I should like to see 
them try to push me off the pavement.” 

I thought of a well-known lady of distinction whose son, 
having hinted that it was bad form to walk about with a 
rolled-up umbrella, capped all by asking his mother to move 
off the pavement “‘ because all these fellers coming along 
are in ‘ Pop’ ’”—and I felt unaccountably abashed. 

Absence ”’ fell rather flat afterthis. I felt asin a dream, 
and as we drove away she told me what had happened to 
Willy R——, who had come down from Camberwell to the 
little village in the fen, and had bullied her brothers, and 
inaugurated a reign of terror; how she, being the youngest 
of her family, had lain in wait for him, scratched his face 
and pulled his hair, blacked his eye and made his nose 
bleed, tripped him up so that he fell, cutting his lip; and 


how thereafter she had kicked him, and told him to go | 


back to Camberwell. Apparently he went. I have since 


gazed at the little triangular playground where the scene | 
of carnage was enacted, not without some little personal | 


pride in my relationship to so very English a girl. 


And I felt, moreover, that this was a just criticism of | 
my great Etona, whose lilies must therefore hang their heads | 
for awhile. All the way up through the school the Eton | 


boy is developing according to type, and growing up by 
infinite degrees to be a quiet and decorous gentleman, and 
then all of a sudden, when he gets to the top of the tree 


—in ‘“ Pop ’’—he seems to throw off all this quiet dignity, | 


which, if he has not inherited, at least he has been privileged 
to acquire, and to conduct himself with a braggadocio very 
foreign to the best traditions of the school. 

Nothing of the kind, it may be noticed, occurs in the 
ever decorous Sixth Form, where the ripening scholar pro- 
ceeds forth into the world the finished product of Eton— 
with the very least insistence upon the cardinal virtue which 
is his—namely, that of being an easily recognizable gentle- 
man. It is only, so it seems, on attainment of the summit 
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of athletic achievement, that this curious reversion to a 
former type is to be noticed ; where the sober green of the 
growing plant breaks forth into the garish flower of stick- 
up collar, butterfly tie, button-hole, “pop”-cane, and 
flowered waistcoat, a “‘ being ” altogether alien to the spirit 
of Eton, proceeding in linked gangs, and pushing little boys 
off the pavement into the gutter. Singly, the “ Pop” is 
as charming as his humbler fellows, but in the mass he is 
not admirable. 

Now, why should boys be brought up for the space of 
three years in the special odour of Henry the Sixth, only 
to revert, in their last days at the school, to the vulgar 
standard which they are held to have renounced? It is, 
perhaps, fortunate for the more general reputation of the 
school, that ‘‘ Pop” is a society so very exclusive in its 
membership. 

There are two things upon which Eton perhaps prides 
herself more than upon any other—namely, upon the 
quality of the gentleman she produces, and upon the 
quality of the classical training with which she dismisses 
them into the larger world. And these are two aspects of 
Eton, which dissolve stereoscopically into one another. For 
the quality of the gentleman is evidently dependent upon 
the quality of the classical training—that is, if we assume 
that the principal virtue of the classical education is to 
afford this polish which is the lustre of the gentleman. 

Eton stands, and, I am sure, rightly, for classicism ; 
fighting instinctively against the “modern side,” that 
tentacle of modern commercialism, which comes like an 
imperious Svengali from the outside world demanding a 
speeding up in academical tuition—a hurrying of the mind 
of the boy which shall result, at least in pecuniary, if not 
in moral profit. Well may the sainted Henry turn within 
his grave, for here the School is fighting it hardly knows 
as yet what, or whether the foe be within the wall or 
without. And this it is my task to show. 

I will admit that, as a revulsion from the deadening 
effect of a partial classical education at Eton, cut short by 
a transitory period in Army Class, which again dissolved 
kaleidoscopically into German extras with Mr. Robeson 
and geography extras with Mr. de Montmorency, I was for 
a long time thereafter prejudiced in favour of the “‘ modern 
side,” as I understood it then—a mere relief from the 
intolerable burden of Greek derivation and Latin verse, and 
the opening out of a wider horizon of interest. 

The period which immediately followed my departure 
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from Eton was spent now in Germany to learn German, 
now in France to learn French, now in Spain to learn 
Spanish, during which time I read to the best of my ability 
what classics I could belonging to these languages—the 
whole ‘of them being spoilt, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the French, by the necessity of turning up the words in the 
dictionary, memorizing them, making note-books full of them 
—all for the subsidiary purpose, not for understanding the 
genius of the country, but of learning its language. The 
intervals between these migrations abroad were spent at 
the diplomatic crammer’s, Scoones, in Garrick Street, where 
the study of geography and European history was renewed, 
and where the fetters of Latin prose were again riveted upon 
the wrists and ankles of my spirit. 

Nevertheless, it was at Scoones’ that I acquired yet 
another interest with which to fortify the ranks of volumes 
upon my shelves. This new interest was that of Political 
Economy—without exception among human studies the 
most far reaching and inexhaustible. For it can be made 
to include all subjects from agriculture to metaphysics. 

Still, I was only yet at work; driven, as it were, to pass 
my bridge according to time-table, doing now, as before, 
my ten parasangs before breakfast, and after breakfast my 
vigintt milia passuum. And then came the time for my 
examination for the Diplomatic Service, at Burlington 
House, and in this last of the labours of Hercules I failed 
by three marks in one subject—History. 

But during the time that I had been working for the 
Diplomatic Service I had acquired the saving grace of an 
omnivorous passion for books ; and in the interest of reading 
—moved by some indefinable spirit within me—it is safe to 
say that I have since neglected every profession to which 
I have sought to turn my hand. Even the petty turbu- 
lences of my youth gave way before this powerful impulse 
towards learning of some kind—desultory and ill-directed, 
at first, as a bullet that leaves the barrel; but fining down 
to a narrower course and steadying itself to a more silken 
revolution upon its little axis. 

After the failure at Burlington House I entered a bank 
and worked as a clerk for the space of fifteen months, my 
special pleasure being to weigh out the two thousand golden 
sovereigns that came weekly from Lombard Street to the 
little branch in Victoria Street, my special disgust the writing 
up the passbooks of pettifogging traders. Then came a day 
when I was sent to Wimbledon with a little black bag upon 
my wrist to obtain a “‘ banker’s payment ” for a bookmaker’s 
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cheque for £11,000. I travelled down in the tube opposite 
numerous acquaintances—of whom I remember that the 
late John Hamilton was one—going to play polo at South- 
fields. This was the last straw. The next day I said good- 
morning to the manager, and good-bye to the Bank, and 
went out to Canada to work on the land for thirty dollars 
a month and board. At the end of the summer [I hunted 
with an old-time trapper, paying my way by being cook 
and canoe paddler to a party of Philadelphian sportsmen 
who were my predecessors in the field for the space of three 
weeks. One of them had accompanied Peary in his first 
journey to the Arctic. 

This old trapper could neither read nor write, but he 
could hit a potato thrown into the air with a bullet from 
his rifle. He taught me how to spear salmon, and how to 
get a heavily laden boat over a beaver-dam, how to re-pitch 
a canoe with turpentine scratched from the trees in the 
forest, and warmed up in a frying-pan. He trapped a 
line of one hundred and fifty miles in the winter, 
counting on making one of his cabins every other night. 
On the intervening nights—he told me—he would sit in the 
forest, under a tree, keeping up his little fire, and smoking 
all night through to keep himself awake. For if his fire 
grew low he would have been frozen to death. If this is 
not a hard life, I never heard of one that is. 

At his half-way cabin lived for many years his wife, an 
Indian woman—but she had deserted him some few years 
back, no doubt on account of the utter loneliness of the 
life—her nearest neighbour being a recluse who lived twenty 
miles away in a kennel of dogs at a place called Swamp 
Angel. He spoke of her with real affection, and almost 
with tears. Now, he said, he must go down to Seattle to 
choose another wife—a white one this time ; it was probable, 
however, that she would prove a p— like the other—a 
pis aller, as I understood him to mean. At that time he 
had never even heard of the European country of Belgium. 
He asked me the surprising question, how many earls there 
were in my family. I explained that although long-lived, 
they did not co-exist eternally like the Trinity, but followed 
one upon the other like cab-horses on a rank. He replied 
that he himself had had seven brothers, that none of them 
smoked, but that one of them was to a certain extent 
distinguished, because he chewed tobacco. I did not stay 
the winter with him, but waited until the friendly chip- 
munk had turned from brown to white. The paucity of 
books in Canada is indescribable, and the mental attrition 
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during the winter months severe. I returned to England 
in the “ spring,” when the East-bound train was daily no 
more than fourteen hours overdue. 

It was not again till I was honorary attaché at the 
Legation in Teheran that I had real leisure to pursue the 
course of reading, which I had by no means mapped out, 
but which came to me now from the Legation library, and 
now from the footnotes and bibliographies to be found. I 
had not yet by any means discovered my way to the true- 
love of all genuine scholars, and was content at this time 
with Malthus on Population, Mill’s Logic and Principles, 
Max Mueller on Philology (and Solar Myths), Spencer’s 
Social Statics, Morley’s Life of Gladstone, Balfour’s 
Philosophic Doubt and Foundations of Belief—all of which 
were to be found in a more or less battered condition on 
the library shelves. JI used to read regularly from six to 
eight in the morning, adding to these when finished books 
of my own—of Kidd, McTaggart, and the like. The day 
was spent in chancery routine, and the night in roystering 
with the Swedish officers of the Persian gendarmerie. I 
drank their foremost toper, H——, under the table; so 
that, after my departure, he fell upon the ground. One of the 
most pleasing events was the tearing off, like yards of lace, 
the cast-iron bannisters of a Persian house from the fourth 
floor to the basement. One night I entered into a con- 
federacy with the interpreter of the Legation to burgle the 
Chancery and to remove cipher M from its safe. This would 
cause a certain perturbation in the mind of the head of the 
Chancery the following morning when he discovered his 
loss. It was this same head of the Chancery who on the 
morning of June 4, 1912, sent to the Head Master of Eton 
a congratulatory telegram bearing the postcript 


Persicos odi, puer, apparatus. 


Anyway, it was rumoured that the inwardness of 
cipher M was an open secret from Washington to Tokyo, 
and where it was desirable to propagate a rumour, it was 
always safe to use cipher M. Slowly revolved the little 
wheels of the steel box screwed from within to the Chancery 
table, wherein were kept the keys of the safe, each letter 
of the combination lock clicking just audibly into place, 
until the box opened as noiselessly as the gates of Peter’s 
prison. It was a moonlight night, and the Chancery guard 
turned stertorously upon his pallet, as the two conspirators 
bore away the ridiculous prize. 

Later, and until the outbreak of war, I was the corre- 
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spondent in Teheran of a great English paper; and it was 
my colleague, Reuter’s correspondent, Joseph M. Moloney, 
now at Simla, who first introduced me to philosophy, and 
made me read Hoffding’s History of Modern Philosophy, 
2 vols., Macmillan, 36s. I had not the vaguest notion what 
was teleology, epistemology, heuristic, and the rest. 
Characteristically, my mentor was occupied with the Persian 
astrolabe, and dealt in charms and witchcraft, and sought 
to rehabilitate the great telescope of the Shah—with which 
the ladies of the royal harem used to watch the gazelles 
scampering about on the neighbouring hillsides around 
Qasr-i-Firuz—in order that he might found an observatory 
in the Persian capital. 

But it was no “go”; and then the war broke out; 
and we smiled again at Russians, and frowned at Germans 
(including the fat and pawky Henry XXXI of Reuss), 
comforted Dutchmen, and fell upon the necks of the French 
and Belgians, in whose society in those days we were most 
fortunate. We could now telegraph by “Indo,” but not 
via “ Eastern,” and getting no response from my paper, 
and seeing the names, both of my brother Rupert and of 
my namesake Major Arnold Keppel, K.O.Y.L.I.,in the same 
casualty list, I began to think myself a free-lance again, 
released, and to cast about for a means to connect myself 
more closely with the current of events, and to seek a 
companion for the homeward journey. 

There was at this time in the employ of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department a young employee, of the 
heroic style, and name of Jelly. But it had officially been 
given out that any employee of the Department leaving 
for the scene of hostilities in Europe would emphatically 
lose his job. To which the heroic youth replied that they 
could keep their job, but that he was returning to his old 
battalion of the Queen’s Westminsters, and go he would. 
Thus it fell out, one morning, that Jelly and I started out 
for the coast, seated upon Russian mailbags in the Russian 
courrier, @ lumbering coach with a Russian driver, and 
guarded by Russian cossacks, thereafter crossing the Caspian 
on the wheat-sacks of a cargo boat. In Baku we parted, 
I to hang about in an endeavour to communicate with the 
correspondent of my paper in St. Petersburg, hoping perhaps 
to get a job on the Caucasian front. I had in my pocket 
twenty or thirty pounds, which—after a fruitless delay, and 
with the intelligence brought by some bearded Belgian 
employees of the Persian Treasury that their boat was the 
last to pass the Dardanelles, which was now closed—I sold 
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to a Jew in the bazaar, and left for Petersburg by the next 
train. I never saw. Jelly again, and cannot tell if he 
survived the war. 

* * * * 


_ On this occasion I journeyed from the tropic to within 
half a degree of the Arctic Circle, travelling from Petersburg 
through Finland. At Tammerfors I saw a play. At 
Tornea and Haparanda there was electric light in the 
farmsteads. I crossed the frontier into Sweden—and spoke 
English at once. ‘‘ Carry your bag, sir?’ came the cheery 
voices of the Swedes, at home in the lumber trade from 
Stockholm to Puget Sound. Bearing the diplomatic bags 
of Teheran, Petersburg, Stockholm, and Christiania, I crossed 
from Bergen to Newcastle the night after the Glitira was sunk 
by U-boats in the very path of my ship. Thus I came to 
England in wartime, and was in France within the month, 
though in a lowly position in lst Wing, R.F.C. 


* * * 


I remember it was at the Central Flying School in 1917 
that I first read Burnet’s Greek Philosophy: from Thales 
to Plato in the intervals of my Icarian flights. Twice, since, 
I have read this book again; and now began to intersperse 
my reading with the dusty volumes of Bohn’s translations, 
and to read again the prose of Butcher and Lang, of Jowett, 
the poetry of Elton; to study the commentaries of Grote 
and Pater; and more latterly of Gilbert Murray ; to delve 


with Schliemann in the Trojan earth and in the ruins of | 


Tirzus and Mycene, seeking that spiritual box of very 
precious ointment which is the legacy we inherit from the 
classic past ; and have rejoiced at last in a belated discovery, 
in books, of that classical mentality which is seen to grace 
the minds of all great scholars; that classical feeling which 
causes Fichte to say in his lectures On the Nature of the 
Scholar—De moribus eruditorum—that when the scholar 
once and for all has grasped that meaning to which Fichte 
has given the name of “the Divine Idea” of the world, 
then his profession must be to him for ever after holy, and 
the only thing that matters; for he has ceased to be the 
“* progressive bungler,” and_.has become the “ Scholar of the 
Age,” knowing now his aim and where he will out, and 
being the bearer of the Message of the Age. 


* * * * 


And is it too much that a Third Form boy should seek, 
with apparent presumption, but with a secret humility, to 
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become the bearer of at least a portion of the Message of 
his Age ? 
* * * 

Thus, at length, presuming somewhat upon the good 
nature of my reader, I come to question—as Etonians 
themselves may now with me question—the quality of 
gentleman which is turned out by Eton at the present day 
and for some considerable time past; for there can be no 
gentleman that is not to some extent the bearer of the mes- 
sage of his age—and surely this commercialism, which demands 
the “modern side,” is no message for a gentleman to bear. 

What I would question is that the type of gentleman 
produced by Eton for years past has been the highest type— 
that classical antiquity affords as her model. I do not 
think, in short, that the average Etonian, as he leaves the 
School, can be the bearer of the Message of his Age. 

I shall need be so dramatic as to recall that it was once 
said, “‘ He who would be first amongst you, let him be the 
servant of the others,” and in the film production I.N.R.I. 
I remember that many were moved at the spectacle of Christ 
washing Peter’s feet at the conclusion of the Last Supper— 
a scene perfect in its sad humility. For still it remains at 
the root of things that the office of nobility, and of the great, 
as of the gentleman, is to succour the lowly and weak. And 
this is the Message of the Age. 

But when we desire to fathom this peculiar failing which 
I have sought to disclose in the Eton system, and to ask, 


' what is the standard of classical antiquity to which we 


must refer this indifferent product—this Alcibiades to be 
reproved by his friend—we must go deeper than we have 
yet probed. For it is not the fault of the master, and least 
of all is it the fault of the boy himself. It is to no standard 
of classical antiquity that our thanks are due; but solely 
they are due to the requirements and exigencies of the 
commercial, or, perhaps, better—the commercialized—world 
into which he is about to enter and to take his place. It is 
the world outside that reacts upon the School, bringing to 
nought, or to little, the spirit of Henry VI, otherwise 
inviolate in the keeping of Eton masters. 
* 

What may be miscalled my own classical education at 
Eton did not extend beyond an exasperating acquaintance 
with Greek irregular verbs and paradigms, and a distaste 
for reading almost necessarily incomplete passages of Homer. 
I wasted my time in consequence in drawing fantastic 
representations of Scylla and Charybdis. I lost the whole 
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point and moral of the story in the soul-destroying search 
after the opposite word (or “shall we say ?”) the meti- 
culous rendering. I disliked also the fatuous verse which 
one overcame wearily by dactyl and spondee, after the 
manner of St. George killing a dragon on a Treasury note. 
This to me was never a “classical education,” but a 
monotony beyond human endurance. Somewhere beneath 
the crop of chaff and straw, which now grows where once 
Troy was, I divined the prehistoric cities of Schliemann, 
beheld the beauty of Helen, anticipated the return of 
Odysseus over the wine-dark sea to his Eumeus, his 
Kuryclea, and his Penelope. Almost, as he landed in 
Ithaca, made I the little quip, “‘ How camest thou hither, 
for by no means do I deem that thou camest hither by land ?” 

To me the meaning of antiquity has always lain in the 
sense rather than in the dry bones of metre and derivation, 
And this sense I have always obtained better in English than 
in the original. I think it is the spirit that we need to hand 
down. One does not read the Scriptures in Hebrew, why 
then should one read the Phedo or the Odyssey in Greek ? 
Greek was never my mother tongue, nor French or German 
either. I have read Omar in Persian, but I much prefer 
Edward FitzGerald. 

And why, above all, should mathematics be thought to 
lie without the “classical side.’ Is it not more easily 
possible to interest the mind of youth by introducing it 
early to Thales and the walking-stick with which he taught 
the Egyptians to measure the height of their pyramids; 
to Pythagoras who said that “things are the copies of 
numbers,” and whose ‘‘ theorem ”’ is the most fruitful pro- 
position in all Euclid ; to Hipparchus and his very attractive 
** conics,” to Hippocrates of Chios and his “lunules,” the 
first curved figures to be “ squared ”’ ; to Archimedes, slain 
by the Roman soldier as he contemplated motionless the 
diagram that he had drawn in the sand on the floor of 
his house ? What Lower boy has the remotest inkling that 
the three great mathematical problems of antiquity—the 
quadrature of the circle, the duplication of the cube, and the 
trisection of an angle—still await a solution? These are 
all passports to his enthusiasm and interest. 

With these levers in the hands of masters, Eton will find 
herself again able to shape, instead of being shaped, and to 
send forth gentlemen into the world to the classical scholars 
and the true bearers of the Message of the Age. 


ARNOLD KEPPEL 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF DR. JOHNSON 
AND WINDHAM 


On April 5, 1784, William Windham—‘ Mr. Windham of 
Norfolk *”’—was elected member for the City of Norwich, 
and from his ability, character, and ample fortune, became 
a prominent adherent of the Whig Party. In 1794, however, 
when the Duke of Portland and the majority of the Whig 
leaders formed a coalition with Pitt he became Secretary of 
State for War and a member of the Cabinet ; subsequently, 
until his death, he was a conspicuous public and parlia- 
mentary figure. 

In Windham’s early and non-political life his friend- 
ship with Dr. Johnson is an outstanding and an impressive 
feature, the only feature, in fact, to distinguish it from the 
lives of other young men of fortune and family, at the end 
of the eighteenth century. As the years pass by and the 
value of many political events becomes historically mini- 
mized, this friendship emerges as a permanent and important 
literary episode, its value increasing rather than diminishing 
with time. It is an example of Johnson’s mental liberality 
and open-mindedness, for without these traits a friendship 
of an old for a young man is impossible. When Johnson 
died in December 1784 he was seventy-five and Windham 
was thirty-four ; there was, therefore, forty years’ difference, 
as near as may be, between them, an immense gap in the 
case of two ordinary people. One would like to find some 
common ground on which this unusual union was based, 
and this may conveniently be summarized in both of these 
men as a profound appreciation of the value of morality and 
intellect. 

Of Johnson’s religious character numbers of instances 
might be given, familiar to every reader of Boswell’s Life, 
as, for instance, the prayer before the publication of the 
Rambler. Windham, too, was a religious man, anxious for 
his spiritual welfare, an instance of which is to be found 
in his diary for September 1, 1784, where is this entry: 
“Left Ashbourne at half-past one, having gone with Dr. 
Johnson in the morning to prayers.” 

Windham’s Diary * is full also of examples of an enthu- 
siasm for, and devotion to, literature and science, and in 


* The published part of the Diary begins in 1784; the portions before 
that date, except from 1772 to 1775, seem to have been lost. 
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addition he regarded intellectual society as a necessary 
element in a well-ordered life. On March 25, 1785, after 
breakfasting with Sir Joshua Reynolds, he entered this 
sentence in his diary: ‘‘ Reflected while I was there on 
the strange state of my past life, in which time was either 
wanting, or supposed to be wanting, for such company as 
I was then in.” In an earlier entry (January 10th) he 
refers to a dinner of which he remarks that he remained, 
“partaking more of the pleasures of the company and 
conversation than I can often remember to have done till 
now.” When we realize Windham’s introspective character, 
his moral ideas, his searchings of heart combined with love 
of learning, of conversation and of society, we can see what 
an extraordinary attraction Johnson must have been to 
him. How permanent was the value which Windham set 
on Johnson’s opinions is exemplified by a characteristic 
entry in his diary of April 6, 1785, when, after noting that 
the evening was spent chiefly in thinking on work, he 
continues that the latter part of it was passed “in doing 
what I have so often thought of and never performed, and 
of which the trial shows that the neglect is to be severely 
regretted—namely, in getting by heart part of Johnson’s 
writings. The present instance was No. 104 of the Rambler.” 

While some kindred interests were essential as grounds 
of this friendship, it could not have developed into one so 
deep and affectionate but for Johnson’s kindliness on one 
side and Windham’s warm respect on the other. He 
regarded Johnson as his master in morals, as he looked on 
Burke as his master in politics. In the last interview but 
one between them, on December 7, 1784, Windham, after 
Johnson had characteristically urged him to set apart 
every seventh day for the care of his soul, and had confided 
his servant Frank to his care, rather pedantically desired 
to obtain his opinion on natural and revealed religion, which 
he says was “in part gratified on the instant.”’ The interest 
of this episode is in the fact that it illustrates the position 
just stated—the pupil desiring instruction from the master, 
and the master giving it—on his death-bed. 

The last interview between these friends, on 
December 12th, has, like that of December 7th, been 
described in Boswell’s Life by the inclusion of the entries 
in Windham’s diary. Master and pupil have then dis- 
appeared and we see only two friends. ‘I then said that 
I hoped he would forgive my earnestness or something to 
shat effect, when he replied eagerly, ‘ that from ‘me nothing 
would be necessary by way of apology,’ adding with great 
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fervour in words which I shall (I hope) never forget, ‘ God 
bless you my dear Windham through Jesus Christ.’ ” 

The death of Dr. Johnson in December 1784 was the end 
of this friendship. When and how did it begin ? 

As a friendship it did not begin before 1778, when on 
December llth, proposed by Sheridan and seconded by 
Bennet Langton, Windham was elected a member of the 
Club, and on December 18th was present at the first dinner 
after his election. From this time he was well known 
to Johnson. 

On this point it is as well to refer to a few dates before 
1778. Windham went down from Oxford in 1771, and in 
1773 he did a strange thing, for he left England on a 
voyage with Commodore Phipps to discover a northern 
route to India. This expedition was a fiasco as far as 
Windham was concerned, for, suffering very much from sea 
sickness, he left the ship in the North Sea and was landed 
at Bergen, but it was not till the end of the year that he 
was again in England. From that time until the beginning 
of 1778 Windham seems to have lived between Norfolk 
and London. There are, in fact, entries in his diaries which 
show that in February 1774 and January 1775 he was in 
London, and in January 1778 he took part in public meetings 
against the war with the American Colonies, a step in 
which we may trace the influence of Burke. But from 
the end of 1778 and beginning of 1779 to September 
1780, Windham was abroad in Switzerland and Italy for 
his health. If this time be eliminated, his friendship with 
Johnson extended over quite a short period—only from 
1780 to 1784. 

In the Windham Papers published in 1913 it is stated 
by the anonymous editor (p. 62) that “it is clear from 
Boswell’s Life that as early as 1776 they were on intimate 
terms.” This statement is not accurate. The first mention 
of Windham in Boswell’s Life is in 1775, when this sentence 
occurs, ‘“‘ he expressed to his friend Mr. Windham of Norfolk 
his wonder at the extreme jealousy of the Scotch.” This 
particular portion of Boswell’s Life refers to the recently 
published journey to the Hebrides, but it does not follow 
that Johnson’s remark to Windham was made at this time, 
namely 1775. It may have been, and probably was, uttered 
years later, and it is only brought in at this place by 
Boswell because he is then writing about the Hebrides and 
Scotland. 

But by the middle of 1774, though not then friends, 
Windham had some kind of acquaintance with Johnson. 
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Extracts from Windham’s early diaries—from 1772 to 1775 
—are printed by the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
among the Ketton MSS., and under date of July 1774, 
though the exact day is not given, from previous and 
subsequent entries it is between the Ist and 16th, there is 
this entry : 

On road from Derby to Matlock : 

We met Mr. Thrale’s coach in which was Johnson, who assented to the remark 
of the extreme beauty of the country, and observed that it was an object of 
reasonable curiosity, the situation of the house here and the whole scene just 
like Bristol, July 1-16, 1774. 

From this entry, in reference to Johnson, one may infer 
that this was not the first meeting between him and 
Windham. Windham’s entries are always scrappy and of 
a pocket-book character, and Johnson’s remarks at the 
meeting must have been jotted down, somewhat in- 
accurately, from memory. Why should Johnson say 
that ‘‘a beautiful scene” is an object of ‘“‘ reasonable 
curiosity’? ? However, in this entry we have evidence 
that Johnson and Windham were acquainted in 1774, 
On the other hand, that acquaintance cannot yet have 
been worthy of the name of friendship. It is equally clear, 
however, that Windham already appreciated and valued 
Johnson’s words, for it was not his habit to note con- 
versation in his diary, confining himself to the statement 
of the facts of his daily life and of some of his thoughts. 

This meeting occurred during Johnson’s tour to Wales 
in 1774 with Mr., Mrs., and Miss Thrale, and they were 
in Derbyshire from the 9th to the 20th of July. During 
that tour both Johnson and Mrs.. Thrale kept a diary, 
and in each several names occur, but there is no men- 
tion in either of the meeting with Windham. This, again, 
is evidence that Johnson’s acquaintance with Windham 
at this time was very slight, and that Windham was 
not regarded either by Johnson or Mrs. Thrale as 
a person who interested them; he was only young Mr. 
Windham of Norfolk, otherwise they would hardly have 
failed to mention so pleasant an encounter in the wilds of 
Derbyshire. It is also significant that in 1778, when 
Windham was elected to the Club, he was neither proposed 
nor seconded by Johnson as a candidate, though the 
Doctor was at the dinner on November 27th, when the 
names were put up for election at the following dinner, and 
took part in the proposal of two other candidates.* There 


* The information as to the proceedings of the Club has been kindly 
supplied by Sir Frederick Kenyon, the present Treasurer of the Club. 
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fore we come back to December 1778 as the time when 
the friendship between the Doctor and Windham began, 
though they did not meet during 1779 and most of 1780 
when Windham was abroad. 

Johnson was by universal consent one of the best talkers 
of his time, and Windham had also a unique reputation 
among his contemporaries—men and women—for his con- 
versation. The cause of its charm it is now impossible to 
know, for written records cannot disclose the nuances of 
a friendly dialogue, but it probably arose from intellectual 
versatility combined with a sympathetic manner. This is 
what Wraxall seems partly to imply when he wrote of 
Windham that “ his conversation displayed the treasures of 
a highly cultivated intellect.” Windham was obviously 
gifted also with an inherent capacity of adaptation; with 
Johnson he could be pleasantly serious, with Fanny Burney 
vivacious without familiarity, with Mrs Crewe easy and 
sensible. One may assume also that he let his friends 
talk about themselves and was never egotistical; he kept 
his own troubles and pleasures for the pages of his diary. 

One remembers how Johnson appreciated Thurloe 
because, as he said, he put his mind to yours. Windham 
had, no doubt, the gift of stimulating expression in others, 
and as this was combined with appropriate replies his 
conversation appeared admirable, and was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by Johnson. In a letter to Dr. Brocklesby, written 
from Ashbourne on September 2, 1784, Johnson said, 
“Mr. Windham has been here to see me, he came, I think, 
forty miles out of his way, and stayed about a day and a half. 
Such conversation I shall not have again till 1 come back 
to the regions of literature, and there Windham is inter 
stellas luna minores.” 

A point in regard to this quotation is not without 
interest, though it is not relevant to this narrative. Birk- 
beck Hill says that it is surprising that so excellent a scholar 
as Dr. Johnson did not quote the lines of Horace correctly. 
In the original the word “ ignes ” is found, and not “ stellas.”’ 
But may not Johnson have used the word “stellas” 
intentionally 2? Was he adapting the poet’s words to his 
Own purpose and not quoting him textually? Was he 
not thinking of the talkers whom he met at the Club—of 
Garrick, Burke, Reynolds, Stowell and others, who were 
all conversational stars? Among these bright but lesser 
constellations Windham was as a moon. If we look at the 
words from this point of view, how much more vivid is 
“ stellas”” than ‘‘ignes,” though for the purpose of scansion 
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it is incorrect. But Johnson was not passing an examina- 
tion, he was writing a letter, and the Latin words, as he 
wrote them, aptly expressed his meaning, more aptly than 
if he had used the indefinite word “‘ ignes.” 

When Fanny Burney was present on February 13, 1788, 
at the opening of the trial of Warren Hastings, Windham 
was introduced to her. She was so opposed to the trial 
that she disliked the idea of this introduction, but she 
overcame it when she remembered the friendship which 
had existed between Windham and her old friend. It 
was for us a fortunate meeting, as it caused Fanny to write 
a graphic sketch of the relations between Windham and 
Johnson. 


He loved Dr. Johnson—and Dr. Johnson returned his affection. Their 
political principles and connections were opposite, but Mr. Windham respected 
his venerable friend too highly to discuss any point that could offend him ; 
and showed for him so true a regard that, during all his late illnesses for the latter 
part of his life, his carriage and himself were alike at his service, to air, visit 
or go out, whenever he was disposed to accept them. Nor was this all; one 
tender proof he gave of warm and generous regard, that I can never forget, 
and that rose instantly to my mind when I heard his name and gave him a 
welcome in my eyes when they met his face: it is this, Dr. Johnson on his 
last visit to Lichfield, was taken ill and waited to recover strength for travelling 
back to town in his usual vehicle, a stage coach: as soon as this reached the 
ears of Mr. Windham, he set off for Lichfield in his own carriage, to offer to 
bring him back to town and at his own time. 

For a young man of fashion such a trait, towards an old, however dignified, 
philosopher, must surely be a mark indisputable of an elevated mind and 
character ; and still the more strongly it marked a noble way of thinking as 
it was done in favour of a person in open opposition to all his own party and 
declared prejudices. * 


In this sketch two sentences are noteworthy. One 
reveals a detail of Johnson’s life at the end of his days. 
‘** His carriage and himself were alike at his service, to air, 
visit or go out, whenever he was disposed to accept them.” 

In his diary on May 15, 1784, Windham notes: ‘‘ Dined 
at three with Dr. Brocklesby; present, Dr. Johnson, 
Vallancey, William Smith (Member for Sudbury), Deveynes 
(the apothecary), Boswell, Murphy and somebody else.” 
He then continues: ‘‘ After dinner took Johnson an airing 
over Blackfriars Bridge, then to the Club: present, Boswell, 
Murphy, Brocklesby, Barry, Mr. Bowles, Hook and his son, 
and a son of Dr. Burney, he that was expelled Cambridge.” 

Johnson being driven about London in Windham’s 
fashionable carriage is not a picture which we have hitherto 
visualized, nor has the affectionate and unremitting atten- 


* Diary of Madame d’Arblay, vol. iii, p. 420. (1788.) 
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tion of Windham to Johnson in this last year in the Doctor’s 
life been quite appreciated. The value which Johnson 
attached to it we know from a passage in his undated letter 
to Windham, of August, in which he speaks of the tender- 
ness with which Windham had treated him through his 
long illness which “neither health nor sickness can ever 
make me forget.’? Unremitting seems a suitable descrip- 
tion when we recall some entries in Windham’s diary for 
1784. On January 19th “went immediately to see Dr. 
Johnson,” he writes, ‘‘ sat about an hour and a half with 
him.” On the 21st ‘‘ About eight I set out for Dr. Johnson’s, 
who not being well enough to admit me, I called at the 
Pay Office.” On the 25th Windham again called but was 
not admitted, and on February 7th comes the regretful 
entry, ‘“‘ Have not seen Dr. Johnson since 19th ultimo, i.e. 
to the present day, inclusive nineteen days.” 

With all Windham’s desire for the society of Johnson 
he could not have seen much of him in 1784 after the 
entry of May 15th, for the Doctor left London for Ash- 
bourne on July 13th and did not return to London until 
November 16th. During this time Windham and Johnson 
only met when Windham visited him at Ashbourne in the 
autumn, and, in the brief space of life which remained to 
Johnson after his return, his health was so bad that Wind- 
ham saw little of his friend in spite of his wish to be with 
him. But it was Windham’s servant who attended him 
in his last days. 

The other noteworthy remark in Miss Burney’s diary is 
“Mr. Windham respected his venerable friend too highly 
to discuss any point that could offend him.” Boswell has 
enabled us to observe how Windham avoided irritating his 
“venerable friend.””> How he drove over Blackfriars Bridge 
and then to dinner at the Essex Head Club has just been 
told. In the Life we have a description of the evening of 
this same day—May 5th—when after the pleasant airing 
Johnson was “‘in fine spirits.”” In the course of the evening 
he made some disparaging remarks about Burke’s con- 
versation when the statesman tried to be merry, with 
which Windham told Boswell that he did not agree. But 
did he begin to argue with the sage? Not at all. “It 
would not,” said Boswell, “‘ have been right for either of 
us to have contradicted Johnson at this time . . . it might 
have occasioned something more rough, and at any rate 
would have checked the flow of Johnson’s good humour.” 

Obviously Windham stimulated Johnson without irritat- 
ing him, and thus obtained all the benefit of his vast know- 
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ledge and power of expression, much to his own edification, 
whilst Johnson in his turn regarded Windham, who avoided 
points which could annoy his venerable friend, as pre- 
eminent among conversationalists. 

But what a tribute the attitude of Windham to Johnson 
is to the value of tact. Tact is a product of sensitiveness, 
and Windham, as we can perceive from his diary and from 
other evidence, was a very sensitive man, and to this feature 
of his nature we may in some degree attribute the friend- 
ship between Johnson and himself, for it enabled him to 
admire without adulation, and to argue without annoying. 

When the diarist contrasts the philosopher and the 
young man of fashion, she forgets that Johnson was essenti- 
ally a man of the world, and that Windham’s liking for 
field sports, horse-racing, and boxing, would amuse and 
even please Johnson. ‘“‘I am sorry,’ the Doctor once 
remarked, ‘‘ that prize-fighting is gone out, every art should 
be preserved, and the art of defence is surely important.” 
He would have been consoled if he could have read 
Windham’s description of the fight between a butcher and 
a Jew at Bristol in 1788, and of other pugilistic combats 
which the statesman watched with the eye of a connoisseur, 

And when Madame d’Arblay praises Windham for his 
kindness to Johnson, as he was a man differing from him 
in political opinion, she seems to forget the friendship of 
other Whigs, notably Fox and Burke, for Johnson. But, 
be that as it may, this friendship of Windham for the 
Doctor is unforgettable, for it is an outstanding event in 
the last year of his life, and will also, as the years 
go by, remain a lasting memorial of a statesman whose 
public actions are now almost forgotten. 


E. S. Roscor 
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“AN ORDINARY POLICEMAN” 


A Fripay evening, and a few minutes past eight. To me, 
landed that morning from the mail steamer and at the 
moment sitting alone in the lounge of the best-known hotel 
in Bombay, the idea of a gin-and-bitters was on the point 
of making its usual appeal. 

Disliking the notion of a drink by myself, I looked 
around to see if I could find any of my late shipmates ready 
to fall in with my views. None was in sight, but only 
two tables away was sitting a man whose face I recollected 
well, though for the moment I could put no name to it. 
What was the name? Manley? Manton? Manning? 
No, Mannering, and it belonged to a policeman from Northern 
India. 

Getting up, I went across to him. ‘‘ Hullo, Mannering!” 
Isaid. ‘‘ What are you doing here ?” 

“It’s Waine, isn’t it?” he questioned. off 
to Kenya Colony in a few days for good.” 

“Lucky devil!’? was my answer. going early, 
aren’t you ?” 

“Yes, seven years before my time,” was the grim, 
unenthusiastic response. 

“ Just out from home this morning on the Macedonia. 
Have dinner with me. I’ve got a table in the grill-room.” 

He hesitated, then: “Thanks very much. Let us have 
a drink first.” 

We had two, and as we talked I remembered more 
about him. I had met him first at a Civil Service Cup 
Meeting in Lucknow, and later run up against him several 
times in various up-country stations, but I had never known 
him well. 

As we dined, gradually he thawed. After coffee we 
sat in the lounge for a bit and watched a certain section of 
Bombay disporting itself at the weekly after-dinner hotel 
dance. Our maturity was soon bored by the sight. Manner- 
ing remarked with disfavour on a Bengali man with an 
English wife who were fox-trotting together. I had seen 
them on our boat, but had taken no particular notice of 
them. My line was piece-goods, not mixed marriages. 

Almost immediately after his sneer at this union of 
East and West, Mannering invited me to his room for a 
drink. ‘‘ There is something I would like to tell you,” he 
said rather mysteriously. 
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So we went up in the lift to the fourth floor and sat down 
to two whiskies-and-sodas. 

For a few moments Mannering was silent, and then 
rushed out the words: “ By the by, you won’t have heard 
the gup yet, but I am leaving India in disgrace. I would 
like you to hear my side of the story, if you care to listen. 
It won’t take long.” 

His side I will try to give more or less in his own words, 
Probably I was by no means the first who had heard it, 
for the whole tale sounded as if it had been several times 
rehearsed. Such was, and still is, my impression. 

‘“* Half our trouble out here,” he began, “comes from 
a foolish striving after efficiency as judged by Western 
notions. The ordinary Indian doesn’t very much mind 
oppression from one of his own people, but his piebald soul, 
for all its ideals, revolts against being forced to maintain 
even openly an average level in manners or morals. Even 
the low standard forced upon him by fear of prosecution 
under the criminal code is generally too high for his regular 
everyday use.” 

This sounded like the lectures on the subject of India 
which elder men deliver to youngsters in the bars of up- 
country clubs. I had heard it before, and was not much 
impressed. 

““T have had to send in my papers, and am lucky to 
get away with proportionate pension just because, though 
recognizing the truth of this efficiency or inefficiency theory, 
I failed to act on it. Talk about the monster that Franken- 
stein called up! why it is nothing to the hatred that the 
bureaucracy is calling down upon its damned official head 
as each year its wheels whirr round more regularly than 
suits the human nature of the Aryan brother as a whole.” 

_ How he does shift his metaphors, and how sick I am 
of the expression “ Aryan brother,’ was my sole mental 
comment. 

“As you know, I am only an ordinary policeman, who 
in the usual course of promotion should be just about due 
for a deputy-inspector-generalship just now. As a youngster 
I liked the life well enough, but as office work increased and 
Gandhi and his crew began to stir up non-co-operation in 
the country generally, and as our pay didn’t rise at all in 
proportion to prices and expenses, there wasn’t nearly s0 
much fun in it. Thank goodness I have always remained a 
bachelor.” 

The personal note was more interesting. I began to 
pay attention. Mannering lit a cheroot and went on: 
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**Do you remember old Gulabchand in Ulampur? No, 
of course you wouldn’t; it isn’t your part of the country 
at all. You are a U.P. man. Well, he was quite a decent 
enough old bania of the ordinary type. He had a regular 
Hindu wife and two quite correct sons of his own, but there 
was another son with a Musalman singing-girl as the mother: 
It is more than possible that Gulabchand unnecessarily 
assumed a share in a parentage to which he had no real 
claim. Anyhow, he spent quite a lot of money on the boy 
and his mother. 

“The bastard was named Hasan Mohamed and brought 
up as a Musalman. Gulabchand sent him to England quite 
early to study for the Bar. Hasan Mohamed passed his 
examinations quite easily, but did not return to India 
immediately. He hung about at home for several years 
and married quite a pretty London girl—no class at all, of 
course, but much too good for Hasan Mohamed. The pair 
got along quite comfortably on the allowance which Gulab- 
chand sent them until the old bania died quite suddenly. 

“Then, of course, Hindu law stepped in, and there was 
no money in future for Master Hasan Mohamed. He came 
out East with his wife and his little girl, tried in vain to 
get some money out of Gulabchand’s pucca sons, and at 
last secured an appointment as secretary to a big Bengali 
landowner somewhere Patna way. 

“His wife had the usual rotten time that fools of her 
type get and deserve. She couldn’t stick it very long, and 
died. The girl, called Mary after her English mother and 
Gauna after her Muslim grandmother, was being brought 
up as a Christian by agreement. She was packed off to a 
convent in the hills for education, and for some time Hasan 
Mohamed didn’t bother much about her. 

“He left Patna soon after his wife’s death, and for a 
year or two managed to exist somehow by practising at the 
Bar of a district court in the Punjab—Jefferyabad I think 
it was. He was always a smart-looking man, but no one 
could trust him. He was said to have done down the 
Bengali landowner pretty badly. He was the wrong type 
of Musalman; I suppose he had been in the West too 
long. I know he was nearly debarred from attending the 
Jefferyabad court once for some shady work or other.” 

Mannering stopped for a moment to relight his cigar 
which had gone out. Then, as I made no comment, he 
continued : ! 

“The non-co-operation movement came along, and Hasa: 
Mohamed, with an eye to the main chance, left law for 
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politics. Giving up practice can’t have been much of a 
sacrifice in his case. He became the editor of a particularly 
seditious newspaper, but yet succeeded somehow in keeping 
out of gaol. Politics paid at first, as he had a hand in 
collecting quite a lot of money for the Khilafat movement, 
and no doubt a liberal amount stuck to his fingers ; but when 
the non-co-operators had muddled away the crore of rupees 
which Gandhi had collected—on paper anyhow, and there 
were queer stories about the accounts—people became more 
shy of parting with their cash. Hasan Mohamed, who now 
posed as a most orthodox Musalman, might have become 
a martyr and gone to gaol like Gandhi and the Ali brothers, 
but the idea had no attraction for him. Physically he 
had grown flabby. Regular work and exercise in a prison 
wouldn’t have suited the swine at all.” 

I nodded assent as Mannering went on: 

“* He decided to make use of his sole remaining asset, his 
daughter, whom he proposed nominally to marry, in reality 
to sell, to the highest bidder. 

“So Mary Gauna (did I tell you that that was the girl’s 
name ?), who was fourteen but looked younger, was taken 
away from the convent and came to live with her father. 

“Though he did not put her into purdah, he dressed her 
up in native clothes. She looked a very attractive child, 
as pretty a slim Eurasian girl as I have ever seen. She had 
grey eyes, and her hair was a pale wheat colour, not the 
usual black or dark brown of the eight-annas-in-the-rupee 
girl. Hasan Mohamed was quite fair himself, and one 
had to look twice to be sure that the tar-brush came into the 
child’s complexion at all. 

“The nuns at the convent must have looked after her 
very well, for she was as innocent as you can expect a girl 
of her age to be in this damned country. 

“Her scoundrel of a father had various photographs 
taken of her in native and fancy dress, which he sent all 
over the country, named his figure, and awaited results. 

‘“‘ Naturally he got various bids, though all haggled at 
the price demanded. It was with a view to following up 
one of the best offers that he took the girl with him to the 
dak bungalow at Sadargarh. You won’t know the place, I 
fancy. A strip of British India runs here into that putrid 
native state Amulmer. The proposed bridegroom was an 
important Musalman noble of the State—a man of close 
on fifty and a thoroughly disreputable lot. 

“* Hasan Mohamed was too wise to venture into Amulmer 
himself. The Maharajah there had no use for Gandhi-ites 
nor respect for the person of non-co-operators of any kind. 
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** All Hasan Mohamed wanted was to get two lacs in cash 
for the girl (he had asked for five), marry her off and then 
clear out. He was absolutely within his legal rights in his 
proposed action. He had with him a Musalman woman 
whom he now called his wife, and whom Mary Gauna had 
to call mother, though her father had never bothered to 
go through even one of the simplest of the various Islamic 
marriage ceremonies with the creature. She knew what 
Hasan Mohamed’s plans were for his daughter, and with an 
eye to sharing in the spoil was out to aid him in every way. 
She watched the girl very carefully, stayed with her all 
day, and slept with her at night in the room they shared. 
Hasan Mohamed occupied the only other room in the dak 
bungalow.” 

The story was growing quite interesting. I could have 
sworn that Mannering here only paused for effect, but he 
made the pouring out of two more pegs a legitimate excuse 
for a momentary halt. 

“* Well, what happened next ?” I asked. 

‘The woman had, under Hasan Mohamed’s orders, 
broached the subject of the proposed wedding to the girl, 
and succeeded in thoroughly frightening her. She told 
them that she didn’t want to be married to anyone. If 
she had to be wedded it should be to a Christian, but she 
begged to be left alone, or, better still, to be sent back to 
the convent. Meanwhile Sardar Ismail Khan—that was the 
name of the Amulmer noble—had sent a couple of servant- 
girls from his zenana to inspect Mary Gauna. Their report 
must have been favourable, for the next afternoon Ismail 
Khan rode over himself to look at the prize. He had offered 
one lac, and Hasan Mohamed had come down to three at 
the time that I turned up. 

“Hasan Mohamed I knew personally as well as by 
reputation. We had met several times, and cordially dis- 
liked one another. He was getting unpopular with the 
police of my province, and his name often appeared in the 
confidential circular published by the C.I.D. for our part 
of the world. He probably knew this, but I doubt if Sardar 
Ismail Khan was aware that his name had once or twice 
achieved the same notoriety. 

“With a bad grace Hasan Mohamed introduced first 
the Sardar, who, quickly making an excuse, left on his ten- 
mile ride to Amulmer, then ‘ Mrs.’ Hasan Mohamed, and 
lastly his daughter, Mary Guana. Anyone could see that 
the girl had been crying. 

“ As there were only two rooms in the dak bungalow 
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and the women had to have one, Hasan Mohamed and [ 
shared the other. However, it was only for one night, so 
I made the best of it. It was necessary for me to make 
certain inquiries about the great increase of dacoities in 
the neighbourhood. As the district had been getting more 
and more out of hand, dacoits from their shelter in some 
villages on the Amulmer border would collect, make a raid 
into our part of the world, and get away with stolen cattle 
or any valuables which they had looted long before we could 
even get information of the raid. The Indian members of 
the provincial council would then comment on the slackness 
of the police, accusing them meanwhile of all sorts of crimi- 
nality. The Inspector-General of Police would promise to 
make inquiries. Then from the Deputy-Inspector-General 
would come an urgent demand for an explanation from 
me. By the time the explanation was edited for the informa- 
tion of the member of the council who had wanted it, the 
latter would profess to have lost all interest in the subject. 
This would not prevent him from asking some similar 
question a week or so later. Possibly he would by some 
dirty means get hold of a bit of information from some 
underpaid clerk in my office and twist it into some cause for 
a question such as: ‘ Are the Government aware that the 
superintendent of police at Paigor (that was myself) is in 
the habit of, etc. ?’ And then would follow some accusa- 
tion which would have been ludicrous had it not been so 
difficult to refute.” 

Mannering’s voice was rising almost to a scream. It was 
obvious that his nerves were all in tatters. Thank goodness 
I was not an official, but only a humble boxwallah. I knew 
how people with a grievance exaggerate things. I ventured 
a remark that he seemed to be getting away from the story. 
With an apology he pulled himself together. 

“Well, as I was saying ’’—he had not been saying it, 
but it was of no consequence—‘‘ Hasan Mohamed and I 
made a queer pair of companions that night. We exchanged 
a few remarks, but both carefully avoided controversial 
topics. I suspected his intimacy with Ismail Khan, especi- 
ally as he volunteered the information that the Sardar had 
come to consult him on a legal matter, and I knew that he 
had given up all practice in the courts. Could he be mixed 
up with Ismail Khan in the dacoities ? Anyhow, I would 
ask my inspector when I saw him. 

‘“‘] heard the girl sobbing to herself, and though it isn’t 
politic to ask a Musalman anything about his womenfolk, 
even if he has been for years in England, I questioned Hasan 
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Mohamed as to what was the matter. He answered that 
the girl had a touch of fever—nothing of consequence. The 
girl certainly hadn’t looked fit, but as she had shaken hands 
with me I had noticed that she was quite cool. I knew 
Hasan Mohamed was lying, but, after all, it wasn’t my business 
to tell him so. Presently he fell to snoring. The girl was 
still sobbing as I dropped asleep. 

“‘The next morning I received various reports about 
dacoits and also much about more slimy rascals whose 
professed creed was Hindu-Muslim Unity and their secret 
prayer, ‘ All the English into the sea.’ I asked Inspector 
Ibrahim Bux about Hasan Mohamed and Ismail Khan. 
He said he would let me know next day at my camp, twelve 
miles away, if he found out anything. There was nothing 
more for me to do at Sadargarh, so with my police orderly 
I galloped off to my next halt, as it was getting hot. Hasan 
Mohamed waved me a sarcastic farewell. There had been 
no sign of the woman or the girl that morning. So far 
as I could see they hadn’t left their room. 

“The day passed. I spent a comfortable night in an 
inspection bungalow all to myself. Next morning Ibrahim 
Bux made his report. There was nothing to connect Hasan 
Mohamed or Ismail Khan with dacoity or any crime in the 
district. It was merely that Hasan Mohamed was arranging 
to marry his daughter with the Sardar Sahib. He was to 
get two lacs for the girl. 

“Though I have never posed as a chivalrous champion 
of females in distress, the news horrified me. The idea of 
that pathetic-looking child with the filthy old debauchee 
struck one as utterly beastly. I made up my mind to go 
back to Sadargarh that evening and argue with Hasan 
Mohamed. Ismail Khan was coming the following after- 
noon with the money. After paying it he would take off 
the girl to Amulmer, where the nikka ceremony would be 
performed that night, while Mr. and ‘ Mrs.’ Hasan Mohamed 
would have gone off by train from Sadargarh. They were 
not trusting themselves in Amulmer with the cash. They 
might not have got away easily. 

“TI expected to have a great argument with Hasan 
Mohamed. Of course, as a Musalman he had every legal 
right on his side. He could dispose of his daughter to whom 
and how he liked. Still, I determined to make a good fight 
for the girl. If necessary I would tell him one or two things 
of which he was not aware, probably that the police had 
any knowledge. He was perhaps a coward, and if he was 
threatened with gaol on some count might be ready to bargain. 

VOL. LXXXv 50 
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“As a matter of fact I found no difficulty about the 
business at all. My sudden and unexpected return to the 
dak bungalow at Sadargarh upset Hasan Mohamed con- 
siderably. I soon found out the reason. Early that morn- 
ing Mary Gauna, miserable at the idea of marriage to Ismail 
Khan, had risen quietly and thrown herself into the well 
in the compound. She had meant to kill herself, but happily 
she had struck water ten feet from the top of the well. The 
dak bungalow watchman who had seen her throw herself 
in did not lose his head. He woke Hasan Mohamed and 
the woman by his shouts, and the three together got Mary 
Gauna out of the well in no time. She wasn’t seriously 
hurt, for her head had missed the side of the well as she 
threw herself down, but one shoulder had not been so lucky, 
with the result that she had broken a collar-bone. With a 
child of that age a broken collar-bone is nothing. Hasan 
Mohamed was, however, afraid that I would get an order 
for the arrest of the girl for attempted suicide. 

“The matter ought to have been reported, anyhow, but 
I could probably arrange that no official notice was taken 
of what had happened, even if a report did come in. Here 
was my chance. I told Hasan Mohamed that I knew 
exactly what his business with Ismail Khan was, that the 
so-called marriage was a crime and now it must be stopped, 


as the girl would have to be brought before a magistrate. | 


Hasan Mohamed informed me that he had already given up 
all idea of marrying off the girl against her will. He said 
that in his and ‘ Mrs.’ Hasan’s view the alliance would have 
been most suitable, but that they had not realized how 
strongly the girl was opposed to the idea. Her mad action 
at dawn that day had brought it home to them with a 
shock. They had told the hysterical child that she should 
not be married to the Sardar nor to anyone else against her 
will, and she was quite happy now. Would I like to see 
her? Yes, I would. : 
| “So I was taken into the adjoining room, where the 
child lay on a bed. Her fractured bone had been set quite 
properly by the Hindu assistant surgeon in charge of the 
Sadargarh dispensary. There were no complications at. all, 
and in a few days the young bones would knit and in 4 
fortnight Mary Gauna would be practically well again. As 
she rested on the bed, with only a sheet over her, Mary 
Gauna hardly looked more than twelve. She wasn’t to 
marry anyone she didn’t want now or at any time. Ske 
was a plucky kid, and had not cried while the fracture was 
being set. At the moment she looked really beautiful. 
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She smiled at both of us as we came in. Perhaps it was the 
accident which had brought a flush of colour to her cheeks. 
Anyhow, it was quite a different face to the picture of 
wretchedness at which I had looked two days before. 

‘The woman withdrew, and Hasan Mohamed and I 
sat down on either side of the bed. I took one of her little 
hands and, trying to look stern, said: ‘Do you know that you 
have been a very naughty little girl tumbling into the well 
like that ? Promise me that you won’t be so silly again.’ 

** Of course she promised, and then I said to her: ‘ Your 
father tells me that you are not going to be married now, 
as you don’t want to be. What would you like todo?’ It 
seemed a shame to have to talk about marriage before a 
child so young as she, but I had to be sure that Hasan 
Mohamed had not lied to me. Her reply reassured me. 
‘Yes, her “‘ dear daddy ” had promised. What she would 
like to do would be to go back to the convent school for a 
time.’ I looked across at Hasan Mohamed, who nodded. 
Yes, he thought it would be a good plan, and could be 
arranged. It was pathetic to see the joy in the child’s eyes 
as she heard Hasan Mohamed’s assent. 

“TI told her to lie still and be a good child, and soon 
all her troubles would be over. She looked so pretty lying 
there, with her flushed cheeks and fair hair streaming over 
the pillow, that I would have asked if I could have given 
her a kiss had I not recollected that Hasan Mohamed was a 
Muslim. Cheerily she waved her undamaged arm to us as 
we left the room. 

‘** Outside I said to Hasan Mohamed, who now seemed to 
me a better fellow than I had thought, that I expected that 
no fuss would be made about the attempt of the girl to take 
her life, even if a report did come in to me about it. He 
seemed very grateful. For another night we shared the 
room together. There were no sobs from the adjoining 
room to disturb me this time. 

“Next morning I waited to hear how the patient was. 
She had spent an excellent night, and the doctor who had 
looked in to see her was quite satisfied. The broken bones 
would soon join and all would be well. ‘Good-bye, Mary ; 
cheer up and be a good girl,’ I shouted through the chick as 
I was about to mount my pony, and a happy ‘ Good-bye, 
Mr. Mannering,’ came back to me quite clearly. 

““Hasan Mohamed walked beside my pony to the com- 
pound gate. He wanted evidently to be sure that I would 
not press any inquiry into the attempted suicide. 

“* Well, good-bye, Mr. Hasan Mohamed,’ I said. ‘I 
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am so glad that you have changed your mind about the 
marriage. I suppose you won’t change it again now?’ 
He looked up straight in my face. ‘I am afraid you won’t 
take my word as a gentleman, Mr. Mannering,’ he replied, 
‘so I swear by the beard of the Prophet and by the head 
of Mr. Gandhi that I am not going to change my mind.’ I 
felt rather ashamed, and said: ‘ Oh, it’s all right, Mr. Hasan 
Mohamed; I am quite ready to take your word as a gentle- 
man.’ I rode away quite content. What a nice little child 
Mary Gauna was! Five or six years from now she would 
make a pretty little bride for some decent youngster about 
her own age. Meanwhile it was a good thing that she was 
to return to the convent. Hasan Mohamed wasn’t such a 
bad fellow as I imagined, but still, I did not like the woman 
with him, and the child would be better away from them and 
in a decent climate. My return to Sadargarh had made me 
a day late in my tour of inspection, so I hurried on my way.” 

Mannering stopped his tale, and I thought that was 
the end. It struck me as not over good form to talk about 
what he had done to help the girl. I had started some 
futile remark about how glad I was to hear that Hasan 
Mohamed had turned out better than Mannering had expected, 
and that half the non-co-operators were not nearly so black 
as we painted them, when Mannering held up his hand to 
stop me. 

“That isn’t nearly the finish of the beastly business,” 
he hurried on. ‘‘I was away for quite three weeks, and 
was then called in to headquarters with Ibrahim Bux. A 
particular Mohammedan member of council had been making 
more accusations about the police at Paigor, and the 
Inspector-General wanted to consult me as to the answer 
he should give. A Mount Everest had, as usual, been made 
out of not enough to make a decent worm-cast, and the 
complaint in question was quite easy to answer. It was as 
Ibrahim Bux and I were leaving the office, and I was just 
going off to lunch at the club, that the Inspector said to 
me rather shamefacedly : 

‘““* Sahib, touching the matter of the girl at the dak 
bungalow at Sadargarh, possibly your honour has not 
heard that on the afternoon following the day on which 
your honour left the place, Sardar Ismail Khan came with 
his men, and, paying the money to Hasan Mohamed, took 
away the girl to Amulmer for the nikka that night. The 
constables told me that she wept much as she went. Hasan 
Mohamed and the woman departed at once by the pas- 
senger train from Sadargarh, taking the rupees with them.’ 
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*“* What!’ I shouted. ‘Do you mean to tell me that 
that filthy swine, Ismail Khan, was given the girl after all ?’ 
*** Yes, your honour. She was wed, and it is now the 
sixth day since she died and is buried. May the All Com- 
passionate bless her tomb.’ 

‘With what he told me then, and with what I learned 
later, I gathered most of the facts of the case. I trust it 
was poison that put the girl out of her misery. It may 
have been, but it was more likely ill-usage, for as we learned 
from the police of Amulmer, who got their information from 
one of the zenana maid-servants, that the two broken bits 
of the collar-bone had never had the chance to knit as the 
assistant surgeon had said they would and as must have 
happened if the girl had been shown any mercy and left 
alone even for a little while. 

“‘T didn’t discover all the details until a fortnight or so 
afterwards. If I had known them then I might have killed 
Hasan Mohamed. As luck would have it we were passing 
the house of the Mohammedan member of council who 
so often amused himself annoying me, and out of the 
garden-gate came Hasan Mohamed, looking very well pleased 
with himself. 

““T saw red. I had a heavy cane in my hand. Hasan 
Mohamed noticed me and tried to run back. I caught 
him just inside the gate by a flower-bed. I thrashed him 
till he fell on the ground, and I continued hitting him until, 
with my stick broken, Ibrahim Bux pulled me off. He has 
a hefty grip. 

“Then I walked fairly quietly away, but I dropped the 
idea of lunch, and, lying down on my bed, slept most of the 
afternoon. 

“Next day I got a summons for assault. There was a 
great fuss about the matter. The Chief Secretary called 
me up. He was a loathsome toad, who liked to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds. He was to be the 
shikari this time. Eventually the case was withdrawn on 
condition that I sent in my papers. The Governor was 
more decent. It is thanks to him that I am to get a pro- 
portionate pension in spite of the abuse showered on me in 
council and in the vernacular Press. You can imagine how 
they yapped. Of course, in law I hadn’t a leg to stand on, 
but I am glad I knocked Hasan Mohamed about. I am 
only sorry I didn’t kill the ——. That is why I am off to 
Kenya, where people seem to hold sane views about the 
brown man. I used to like him once.” 

There was very little to say. I asked him a few questions 
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as to particulars. Some of the answers were not pretty 
and none are worth recording. After another drink I left 
him with the usual wishes of good luck and the usual request 
to let me hear how he got on. As I walked down to the 
— I saw going into their room two doors away my 
ate fellow-passengers, the Bengali and his English wife. 
Both looked a little the worse for drink, but otherwise 
quite satisfied with themselves and each other. I trust 
Mannering never knew whom he had as near neighbours on 
his floor. It might have spoilt his sleep. 

Later, when I went up-country, I asked a few questions 
about Mannering. The general idea seems to have been 
that he got on rather well with Indians as a whole, but that 
he had been worried a lot while at Paigor, and had suddenly 
one day gone for a non-co-operator and thrashed him within 
an inch of his life. No one seemed to know anything about 
the story Mannering had told me, nor interested in the 
version of it as I gave it. A woman said to me that she 
wondered why Mannering had never married, as he always 
was sofond of children. A wife, she implied, would have kept 
him from making a fool of himself and losing his temper 
as he did. Even if Mary Gauna was a Christian, she was 
only a Eurasian, and so practically a native. Thus the 
matter dropped. 

I still fail to see the excuse for the platitudes with which 
Mannering started his story. Granted, as I am inclined to 
do, the thesis that the Indian chafes under the yoke of 
efficiency, there is nothing in Mannering’s tale to support 
the idea. Possibly he intended to elaborate some point 
which he forgot as he grew excited over the misdeeds of 
Hasan Mohamed. 

I would add that I have altered the names in the story 
completely, since I see that the blackguard to whom is 
assigned the appellation of Hasan Mohamed has just been 
elected a member of the provincial council in the Swaraj 
interest. Thank Heaven my business is piece-goods, not 
politics ! 

Raga NANDI 
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DANZIG AND THE CORRIDOR 


EXTRAORDINARY efforts have been made during the last 
few weeks to impress the British public with the fact that 
Danzig and the so-called ‘‘ Corridor” are what is menacingly 
termed “‘ Europe’s Danger Zone.” Paragraphs and articles 
have appeared in some of the organs of British newspaper 
opinion—most commonly of the Liberal persuasion—some- 
times dated from Berlin, sometimes from Danzig, but 
almost always purporting to express the views of “ Our 
own Correspondent.” Considering the obvious fact that 
these same newspapers have different correspondents in 
Berlin, there is a remarkable similarity of opinion and 
expression in most of these communications; and our 
curiosity on the point is still more strongly excited when 
we discover that in East Prussia and Danzig, and indeed 
sporadically over the whole of Germany, Nationalist demon- 
strations are being held in which the same points are more 
furiously pushed home as are to be found emphasized in 
these articles. Now the war may possibly have left behind 
it in some quarters its harvest of disillusionment, but surely 
we ought to think once, twice, and thrice before we suffer 
ourselves passively to be made the dumping-ground of 
German propaganda. 

Of course these comments would have received no 
attention at all if there had not been a large amount of 
superficial plausibility in the view which they presented of 
the German case. Indeed, there was an extraordinary 
amount of cleverness in the first faintly inspired rumours 
circulated in this country and in France concerning 
Germany’s anxiety to conclude a Peace Pact. France would 
gain all the security her utmost expectation could desire, 
and as for the Eastern frontiers, Germany indicated that 
she would most likely want to change them, but then she 
gave a promise not to do so by force of arms. What better 
offer could Poland hope to have than this ? Had the leopard 
not changed its spots with a vengeance? Why should not 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain have sat down at once and indited 
a touching acceptance to a German Foreign Minister who had 
learned so completely the Christian doctrine of a “kiss 
for a blow”? And when it appeared, from the reports in 
the Warsaw Press, that the Polish newspapers were discussing 
these offers in a chastened spirit of criticism, was it not 
natural that these same publicists should attribute the 
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phenomenon to some lack of diplomatic facility on the part 
of the Poles? Why should they not get together with their 
ancient oppressors and hammer out a compromise? Why 
should they not be willing to hand over the Corridor and 
their privileges in Danzig as a quid pro quo ? 

The fact is that this self-same attitude of mind, plausible 
as it might superficially appear, shows a very great ignorance 
of national psychology, and especially an indisposition to 
probe to the depths any proposal made by Germany. Thanks 
to the delay required by France, we understand better the 
full inwardness of the German offer now; but there are still 
considerable sections of public opinion in this country 
who allow themselves to be stampeded by the preliminary 
impressions they form of certain items of Teutonic origin 
which constitute their first sources of information on a 
particular question. They are the people who were induced 
by German Press agencies to believe that the plebiscite 
in Upper Silesia was to be settled by the total amount of 


votes cast for or against over the whole area, and who still ‘ 


follow their leader, whose slender grasp of historical geo- 
graphy is proverbial, in accusing the League of Nations 
Committee of injustice or impartiality because it followed 
the only possible course admissible under the Treaty of 
Versailles. Let us take care that we do not fall into a 
similar mistake concerning Danzig and the Corridor! Ought 
we not, like the nations who know Germany best, to examine 
with the very greatest care any evidences which she gives of 
her state of mind on her Eastern frontier ? 

Fortunately the evidence is not very far to seek. Professor 
Delbriick has just published an article in the Berliner Tage- 
blatt which is very typical as showing the attitude of mind of 
one who would certainly not be reckoned as among the more 
extreme and unenlightened Germans on this particular 
question. Before the war he received a great deal of atten- 
tion from the ex-Kaiser as a German authority on the 
Eastern Marches, and he published a book on the Polish 
question which was regarded as written from a moderate 
standpoint. In his latest contribution to the literature of 
this question, however, there are not many traces of modera- 
tion. He affirms roundly that Poland will derive no advan- 
tage from the possession of the Danzig Corridor, but if 
she will only consent to begin negotiations for its restoration 
to the German Fatherland, she will gain from the deal 
very important economic advantages. He does not, it is 
true, tell us how these important economic advantages could 
be really safeguarded or consider the case of Czecho-Slovakia, 
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which secured very distinct economic advantages from 
Germany in the form of an undertaking to lease parts of the 
ports of Hamburg and Stettin under Articles 363 and 364 
of the Treaty of Versailles. That was a paper undertaking 
and much more solemnly avowed than the offer of Professor 
Delbriick ; but notwithstanding all the efforts hitherto made 
by Czecho-Slovakia, she has been unable to secure from 
Germany the fulfilment of this paper promise. This does not 
look very alluring, and as if he had in his inmost soul a 
presentiment of the futility of his own proposal, Professor 
Delbriick concludes his article on another note. He throws 
moderation aside and declares in a somewhat menacing 
manner that the Treaty of Versailles will create an inex- 
tinguishable animosity between Germany and Poland to 
which Poland will be the first to fall a victim. 

Surely an invitation to negotiations under the cover of 
veiled threats is not an outstanding example of sweet 
reasonableness or a convincing evidence of a German change 


- ofheart. And our convictions on this point are strengthened 


when we inquire more minutely into the underlying pre- 
suppositions of Professor Delbriick’s article. He has small 
regard for the opinion of the inhabitants of the Corridor 
or whether they themselves would prefer to be handed 
back to Prussia. So far as he is concerned, they are simply a 
pawn to be used in negotiations by Poland in order to secure 
“important economic advantages.” To him the interest 
of the German Reich is the dominating consideration, and the 
German Reich of Bismarck was built up on the principle of 
territorial contiguity. That means that in war-time it was 
to become a magnified Prussia under a supreme War Lord, 
with no obstacles or enclaves to prevent the free movement 
of troops from frontier to frontier on interior lines of commu- 
nication. To this, as is abundantly evident in the specu- 
lations of Treitsche, everything must be sacrificed. If 
nationalities come in the way, nationalities must be ruth- 
lessly submerged. Belgium and Luxemburg, they might 
remain independent for the moment, but when the day 
arrived they were to be unscrupulously sacrificed to the 
military continuity of the German State—just what Professor 
Delbriick, in his more excitable moods, predicts will happen 
in the case of the Danzig Corridor. 

Now it must at once be roundly and emphatically 
asserted that it was not the intention of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles that this attitude of mind and this conception of the 
modern State should be perpetuated in Europe. There are 
very few who discuss the questions of Danzig and the Corridor 
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in this country who refer to the fact that a “‘ free and secure 
access to the sea’”’ was definitely promised to an “ inde. 
pendent Polish State” in President Wilson’s Thirteenth 
Point and that this proviso was formally accepted by Ger- 
many on November 11, 1918. It almost looks nowadays 
as if it were an injustice to your fellow-negotiator to remind 
him of his former promises, although in reality this Thir- 
teenth Point was no unimportant or casual element in 
President Wilson’s programme. President Wilson was a 
University Professor and a theorist on public law before 
he became the Head of the United States, and in the 
view of all the leading American authorities on this same 
public law, a State’s right to free and secure access to the 
sea is one of the most clearly attested rights of any combina- 
tion which aspires to retain its sovereignty. Such a view 
implies that military considerations, which prescribe terri- 
torial contiguity, are not to be regarded as having paramount 
or exclusive claims for consideration. The United States of 


America do not regard it as absolutely essential that they| 
should have unbroken land communication with Alaska. | 


In fact sea communication, as the British Empire clearly 


shows, can be made the basis, not indeed of a Reich, but off 


a cohesive Commonwealth of Nations. Such a thought 


never appears to obtrude itself upon the attention of thef 


German theorists, who are occupied almost exclusively with 
military considerations, but the Great War has certainly 
been fought in vain if the Allied and Associated Powers 
yield aught to them on such a fundamental issue as this. 
Reverting back again to the present example of the 
so-called ‘Polish Corridor,” attention has already been 
called to the fact that Professor Delbriick does not appear 
to attach much importance to what the inhabitants of the 
Corridor themselves might have to say about their future 
destinies. This is not very surprising. Polish Pomerania, 
the northern part of which is situated on the Baltic and is 
called by the Germans for propaganda purposes by the name 
of the ‘Corridor,’ has a population of about 1,000,000. 
Historically speaking, it is of Slavonic and not of German 
origin. It was seized by Prussia at the First Partition of 
Poland in 1772, and before that had been in the possession 
of Poland for 318 years. There can be no question of the 
huge preponderance of Polish feeling which remained through- 
out all the period of Prussian usurpation. From 1871 to 
1918 there were fifteen elections to the German Reichstag, 
and every time, without exception, this province, consisting 
of six districts, returned only Polish representatives to the 
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central authority in Berlin. By no process of Coalition, 
however cleverly staged, was it possible to break the solidarity 
of the compact Polish phalanx. President Wilson’s Thir- 
teenth Point requires that the territory needed to secure 
Poland’s “‘free and secure access to the sea” should be 
inhabited by “indisputably Polish populations,” but appar- 
ently this consideration is of very small account in the specu- 
lations of Professor Delbriick. Yet for anyone who realizes 
that a military State with internal communications secured 
at whatever cost on the German type is a menace to the 
whole future of Europe, it is impossible to disregard so 
lightly the principle of self-determination. 

However, it has already been made perfectly plain to 
Germany by the Allied and Associated Powers that, in their 
conception of the future of Europe, and granted the fact 
of acquiescence on the part of the populations concerned, 
a “free and secure access to the sea” for Poland is more 
important than the military exigencies of Germany. When 


' it was decided at the Peace Conference, after an objection 
' made by Mr. Lloyd George, to make Danzig and the country 


around it a “‘ Free City ’’ under the protection of the League 


' of Nations, a protest was lodged by the German delegation, 


who insisted, the Thirteenth Point notwithstanding, that it 
should remain in German hands. But this protest was 
answered in a document which shows that Mr. Lloyd George 
and his colleagues were perfectly well aware that the “free 
and secure access to the sea ” was a vital question on which 
they could make no concessions to the Germans without 
reverting to the ideas of an evil past. ‘“‘ The annexation of 
West Prussia,” they told the German delegation, ‘“‘ deprived 
Poland of that direct access to the sea which was hers by 
right. The Allied and Associated Powers propose that 
this direct access shall be restored. It is not enough that 
Poland shall be allowed the use of German ports; the coast, 
short as it is, which is Polish, must be restored to her.’’ 
Could there be any deliverance clearer and more specific 
than this? And can there be any wonder that Poland 
looks with incredulity on German professions of anxiety to 
arbitrate when, notwithstanding all that has passed, the 
numerous demonstrations which are held all over Germany 
applaud resolutions which imply that the Reich has never 
yet got beyond the purely military view of the modern State ? 

Is there no escape from the impasse thus created? Clearly 
not if all things are considered as in solution, and if there 
are no fixed principles on which there can be constructed a 
solid agreement. When the first German hints of a proposed 
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bi-lateral Pact were ventilated, it was manifest that their 
leaders wanted some clear distinction acknowledged between 
Germany’s Western and Eastern frontiers. They would 
admit the Western frontiers to be solid and secure, but as 
for the Eastern frontiers, many leading German authorities 
made it very evident that their object was to get the question 
of the Corridor raised at the earliest opportunity. Now 
nobody would contend that the Treaty of Versailles is an 
inspired document, that it is sacrosanct section by section 
and line by line. But there are certain broad and underlying 
conceptions behind it, and recognition was only secured for 
these conceptions at a terrible sacrifice and with a costly 
expenditure of blood and tears. Amongst these was surely 
the fact that the territorial contiguity of a military State 
conceived on Prussian lines must not be allowed to be the 
paramount consideration in the modern Europe. The evil 
annexations of the past were not to be perpetuated for ever. 
Unless Germany has learnt this lesson of the War, she need 


never expect to exert any influence in the present or any} 


possible future League of Nations. A certain weakening on 
the subject, such as is implied in the speculations of one or 
two publicists in this country, would simply be to encourage 
intolerable dreams. On this point, as anyone can see who 
reads Polish newspapers or the speeches of Polish statesmen 
of all parties, Poland is adamant. What is the good of 
arbitration on a point when one of the parties has nothing to 
concede or give away ? The present Polish Foreign Minister, 
at any rate, has shown how he conceives the situation when 
he declares, in his preface to Dr. Stawski’s brochure on 
Poland’s Access to the Sea, that “there is no record in history 
of any nation with its own consent yielding up territory 
inhabited by its own kith and kin, to which its title has been 
confirmed by the solemn engagements of an international 
Treaty and the control over which is essential to the main- 
tenance of its continued security.” 

The one satisfying circumstance in the whole situation 
is that, so far as Poland is concerned, there appears to be no 
tendency to recede from solemn engagements. There is 
very great dissatisfaction, for example, with the state of 
affairs in Danzig where the German elements in the Danzig 
Senate have been remarkably stiff and obstinate; but 
notwithstanding this, all the responsible organs of Polish 
public opinion are unanimous in preaching a loyal acceptance 
of the arrangements of the Treaty of Versailles. Unfortu: 
nately this is not always reciprocated on the side of Danzig, 
for when a reference to the International Court at The Hague 
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results in a decision unfavourable to the Danzigers, President 
Sahm declares, as he did on June 3rd before the Danzig Diet, 
that the Free City would refuse to accept the decision of 
The Hague Court. This is the true German temper that 
always makes negotiations so difficult, but it is to be hoped 
that in time a different disposition may supervene in Danzig. 

What is imperatively needed for the peace of Europe 
is that Germany should settle down to a clear realization 
of the fundamental presuppositions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It will not do for her to go into the League of 
Nations asseverating that she will question these funda- 
mental presuppositions at as early a date as possible, just 
as it would be useless for her Nationalists to go anywhere 
to make the declaration they have made at many demon- 
strations during the last few weeks that Prussia will never 
consent to part with aught that has once been Prussian 
land. No one who has gone carefully into the question 


_ can doubt that not only is the so-called Corridor indisputably 


Polish, but that East Prussia, from its geographical position 
and historical associations, partakes more of the nature of a 
colony than of a contiguous portion of the Reich. It is 
a remarkable fact in this connection that East Prussia was 
excluded from the German Federation which functioned from 
1815 to 1866, and that it was only in 1867 that it became an 
integral part of Germany. Hitherto Germany has not 
proved itself a successful colonizing power, and it is natural 
that such a consummation should not appeal at once to 
its public opinion. But what has been, need not continue 
to be; and if Germany wants any of her former colonies 
returned to her, she must show that at once she realizes and 
values the prerequisites of colonial responsibility. And one 
of these is this, that you can keep acolony loyal and devoted 
although it may be separated from the mother country by 
formidable barriers of land and sea. In the days before the 
war, there was more intercourse by sea than by land between 
East Prussia and the rest of Germany, and why should 
Germany be afraid of such a future now ? In the old Europe, 
too, there were only three States, Switzerland, Serbia, and 
Luxemburg, which did not possess a free and secure access 
to the sea. If in the past this right has proved such a 
universal requisite of the modern State, why should German 
dispute its possession to the Poland of to-day ? 


J. H. Hariey 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


“ MISQUOTATIONS ” 
To THE Eprror oF THE National Review 


Sir,—Last week a friend showed me the May number of the National 
Review containing a letter from Mr. C. Melville concerning the revelations 
respecting the Sarajevo murder made by Ljuba Jovanovié. In it he 
accused me of “‘ misquoting ” and implies that I have falsified the text. 
As I worked at the document carefully for two months before offering 
it to Dr. Gooch for publication, and hoped that I had not made any error, 
this charge has much surprised and distressed me. Moreover, after 
comparing my version with that published by the British Institute of 
International Affairs I can find no difference, other than verbal ones 
which do not modify the sense. I have therefore written to Mr. Melville 
to ask him to point out the “ misquotations,” for, in an historical docu- 
ment, accuracy is the one thing needful. 

He replies that “‘ misquotations’ were not aspersions on your 
capacity for translation, but references to the adroit way in which you 
took certain passages, dotted i’s and crossed t’s and made play with 
isolated points apart from the background.” 

He, however, in no way explains what other possible interpretation 
can be put upon the passages whether isolated or not. I did not publish 
the facts until I had submitted them to the Foreign Office, and should 
like to make it quite clear that, far from attempting any falsification, I did 
all in my power to give the public the contents of the document clearly 
and exactly. 

As you have published Mr. Melville’s accusation, I should be obliged 
if you will now publish his acknowledgment that when he said “ mis- 
quotations ’’ he did not mean misquotations. 

I an, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
M. Evita DurHAM 


A LINCOLNSHIRE SQUIRE 


[Tur Lincolnshire Standard of May 10th contains this 
sympathetic tribute to Stephen Massingberd, of Gunby— 
whose memory will be held in affectionate remembrance by 
all who were privileged to know him—as well as an interest- 
ing account of the Massingberd family so long and honour 
ably connected with the county of Lincolnshire. ] 


Spilsby and district, and, indeed, the county of Lincolnshire, has lost a 
reported last week one of its kindliest and most lovable personalities by the 
death of Major Stephen Massingberd. He had been ill but a short time, and 
when on Thursday morning last the sad news came through that he had passed 
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away at the comparatively early age of 56 years there was profound sorrow 
among all classes of the community. The Squire of Gunby realized in an 
unusual measure the ideal of a country gentleman. His happiest hours were 
spent in and around his beautiful home in Gunby Park, and it was only on rare 
occasions that he could be induced to leave it. He took the keenest interest 
in the tenants on his estate, who have lost a kindly landlord, a wise counsellor, 
and @ warm and sympathetic friend. It was only two months ago that he 
attended the annual dinner of the Gunby and Orby Branch of the Farmers’ 
Union, and it was noticeable how much he enjoyed being in the company of 
his neighbours. Smoking a cigarette he accompanied the songs with his usual 
skill, and did not leave until the last item on the programme had been reached. 
During an interval he delivered a delightful speech on agriculture, indicating 
possible ways to increased prosperity, and urging the importance of applying 
the latest methods to the country’s oldest industry. Through it all there ran 
a deep and sincere conviction that he whose lot was on the soil was a fortunate 
man. Could anyone, he asked, help but be thrilled at being in such close touch 
with Nature from one year’s end to another. Major Massingberd’s greatest 
hobby was music, and it can be said with perfect truth that music in East 
Lincolnshire owes mor to him than any other man. On the Bench, at meetings 
of Board of Guardians, and other public bodies he was always imbued with one 
ideal—to help forward any and every movement which was for the good of 
the people as a whole. Sagacity of judgment, absolute independence, a judicial 
fairness of mind, were qualities which he combined with a very broad humanity. 
His loss will be felt for many years. 

The ancient and eminent family of Massingberd has been seated in the 
county of Lincoln for many years. Sir Thos. Massingberd, representative of 
the family in the sixteenth century, wedded Joan, younger daughter and heir 
of John Braytoft, of Braytoft Hall, near Spilsby, and, receiving with her a con- 
siderable estate, made that seat his chief place of residence. In the reign 
of Henry VIII he became a Knight of St. John of Jerusalem, and added the 
second escutcheon to the family arms. Sir Thomas died on 25th May, 1552, and 
was interred at Gunby, under a large marble tombstone, with his portraiture 
in complete armour and his lady’s inlaid in brass thereon. The following 
mutilated inscription still remains: ‘‘ Sr Thomas Massynberde, knt, and dame 
Johan his wyfe, specyale desyers all resnabull creatures of your charyte to gyfe 
lawde and~prays unto——queen of everlasting life w: .’ Sir Thomas was 
succeeded by his grandson, Thomas Massingberd, Esq., of Braytoft Hall, 
M.P. for Calais in 1552. He died in 1554 and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Thomas Massingberd, who resided during his father’s lifetime at Saltfleetby 
St. Peters, marrying a daughter of the famous Sir George FitzWilliams, Knight, 
of Mablethorpe. He died at Gunby in 1620, and was succeeded by his eldest 


son, Thomas Massingberd, barrister-at-law, who resided for some time at Louth, 


He died suddenly on his way to church at Gunby in 1636. He was followed 
by his eldest son, Henry Massingberd, who during the civil war in the reign of 
Charles I took an active part and raised a troop of horse for the service of 
Parliament. In the constable’s accounts for the parish of Friskney, one shilling 
is charged as given to Capt. Massingberd’s cornet, towards his colours. 
Another item is, ‘‘ spent by two soldiers, sent to the town by Mr. Mashenberd, 
two shillings.” Another, “ for a horse from John Cotes of Boston, one shilling.” 
So warmly did he espouse the Parliamentary cause that both his brother, 
Sir Drayner, and himself were indicted at Grantham for High Treason. In 
1658 the Protector, Cromwell, created him a Baronet, and the preamble in the 
patent states the honour to be conferred ‘‘as well for his faithfulness and 
affection to us and his countrey, as for his descent, patrimony, ample estate, 
and ingenious education, every way answerable, who out of a liberal mind 
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hath undertaken to maintain thirty foot souldiers in our dominion of Ireland, 
for three whole years.” The original patent, which was renewed at the Restora. 
tion, the family still preserve. It bears the initials of Oliver’s christian name, 
encircling a good likeness of him in a robe of ermine. 

Sir Henry Massingberd had three wives, and died in 1680 at the age of 71, 
He was succeeded by his son, Sir Wm. Massingberd, of Gunby, and he in turn 
was succeeded by his son Sir William Massingberd, who became Member of 
Parliament for Lincolnshire. He died unmarried and the baronetcy expired, 
the estates devolving on his sister, Elizabeth Massingberd, of Gunby, who 
married Thomas Meux, Esq., and they had a son, William Meux, who assumed 
the surname and arms of Massingberd only. He died in 1780 and was succeeded 
by his grandson, Henry Massingberd, who espoused Miss Elizabeth Hoare 
and died about the year 1787, leaving an only daughter and heiress, Elizabeth 
Mary Ann Massingberd, who wedded Peregrine Langton, and who assumed in 
consequence the surname and arms of Massingberd. On three occasions the 
estate passed to female members of the family, the last occasion being when 
the late Major Stephen Massingberd’s mother became the heiress. Major §, 
Massingberd had no children, and thus the Gunby estate will pass into the 
hands of another branch of this ancient family. The Massingberds of Gunby are, 
of course, closely related to the Massingberds of Ormsby, Lincs., and the earliest 
authentic record of the family is in the latter part of the thirteenth century, | 
when Lambert Massingberd resided at Sutterton during the reign of Edward I, | 
He was great-grandfather of Thos. Massingberd, who in 1434 married Juliana, 
daughter and co-heir of Thomas, son and heir of Gilbert Bernak, who was § 
second son of Hugh Bernak, of Bernak Hall, in the parish of Burgh. Gunby — 
Hall, which was built in 1700, contains some beautiful works of art, including 
several pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who had intimate associations with 
the Massingberd and Langton families. 
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